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BETWEEN ISSUES 





“AFTER PeroON—FRonNpiIzI?” was the title of an article 
by Robert J. Alexander which appeared in THE New LEADER 
of May 9, 1955. This was four months before the overthrow 
of the Argentine dictatorship of Juan D. Per6én which had 
lasted nearly a decade. “What will succeed Per6én,” Alex- 
ander wrote, “depends entirely on the circumstances at the 
time of his departure. It may be a military dictatorship, or it 
may be a regime depending on the other wing of the Perén 
movement—the trade unions. After a transition period, how- 
ever, Arturo Frondizi, leader of the Union Civica Radical 
(Radical party), may well emerge as Argentina’s leading 
political figure.” 

Score a bull’s eye for Bob Alexander. Perén was over- 
thrown in September 1955 by military men—some of whom 
wanted to maintain autocratic rule. But pressure from the 
streets soon forced recomposition of the junta, and General 
Pedro Aramburu became head of a regime dedicated to the 
restoration of democracy. After an election last July for a 
Constituent Assembly which abolished Perén’s constitution, 
Argentina on February 23 held its freest election in three 
decades. The winners: Frondizi and his _ Intransigent 
Radicals. 

How come that adjective “Intransigent”? Alexander ex- 
plained that, too, nearly three years ago. He described the 
two wings of the Radical party—the Unionistas, more con- 
servative on social questions, more internationalist; and the 
Intransigentes, more nationalistic, more interested in appeal- 
ing to the workers who had backed Perén. “It seems un- 





likely,” Bob Alexander wrote in May 1955, “that the two 
Radical factions will remain much longer under one roof.” 
Indeed, they did not. In last summer’s election and this one, 
there were two Radical tickets. The Intransigents, Alexander 
had concluded, “will, in all likelihood, head Argentina’s next 
government . . . [which] will be more sincerely, and if 
anything more drastically, nationalist than Peron . . . which 
will fully support the social gains made during the Perén 
regime, and will be very anxious to carry forward the eco- 
nomic development of Argentina.” 


Bob Alexander’s analysis of the Argentine situation was | 
so accurate because he has devoted years to intimate study | 
of Latin American politics. The author of The Peron Era} 
and Communism in Latin America, he is a professor of } 


economics at Rutgers University who has traveled extensively 
in Latin America on innumerable occasions, reads its press 
with dogged regularity and knows scores of its democratic 
leaders personally. There is, we must conclude, no substitute 
for expert knowledge. 

Rating kudos along with Alexander is our new Buenos 
Aires correspondent, Juan Antonio Solari, who wrote two 
weeks ago: “The Intransigents are counting on part of last 
summer’s 2 million blank ballots—most of them cast by 
Peronists—to give them victory. . . . Last summer’s ‘blanks’ 
should largely determine the outcome of this election.” A 
few days later, Peronist leaders endorsed Frondizi, and his 
landslide was assured. He will take office as Argentina’s 
President on May 1. 
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Honc Kone 

MERICA’S most dramatic post- 
AY: adventure in anti-colonial- 
ism—sponsorship of the Indonesian 
nationalist movement—has failed 
spectacularly. That is the only con- 
clusion an observer can draw after 
‘a tour of that beautiful, potentially 


‘wealthy island archipelago south of 


Singapore. 

The islands have been near chaos 
for months, In the capital, Jakarta, 
there is no longer any central author- 
ity. Civilian power was divided by 
President Sukarno last summer be- 
tween the impotent cabinet of Prime 
Minister Djuanda Kartawidjaya and 
the Dewan Nasional—the National 
Council, patterned after Fascism’s 
corporate state, through which Su- 
karno hoped to give Indonesia “guid- 
ed democracy.” 

But even this civilian authority 
has been powerless in the face of 


3 lie one Indonesian observer called 


the “cross-boys” (juvenile  delin- 
quents) with guns. The Indonesian 


Amy’s ambitious chief of staff, Colo- 





nel Abdul Haris Nasution, can con- 
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trol only a section of his forces— 
ven on the main island of Java. 
Nasution has been working with 
Sukarno, but is playing his own game. 
Outside Java, of course, the cen- 
tral government was playing a mini- 
mal role long before the announced 
formation last week of a rebel gov- 
‘mment at Padang, a port on the 
est coast of Sumatra. The rebel 
‘gime is headed by former Indo- 
esian l’remier Sjafruddin Prawira- 
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SUKARNO: CHARM WAS HYPNOTIC 


negara, who recently resigned as gov- 
ernor of the central bank. It includes 
another former Premier, Burhanud- 
din Harahap, as well as military lead- 
ers like Colonels Achmed Hussein 
and Maludin Simbolon, who have 
defied Jakarta for almost a year. 

A month before the formation of 
the Padang government, only three 
military commands—South Sumatra, 
East Sumatra and South Moluccas— 
even nominally recognized Jakarta’s 
authority. They obeyed it, in fact, 
only when that suited their purpose. 
For months, the Northern Celebes, 
Central Sumatra and North Sumatra 
have had their own regimes which 
denied the sovereignty of the central 
government. 





Proclamation of a revolutionary regime at Padang on Sumatra is 
a challenge to the Communist-backed central government on Java 


ivil War in Indonesia 


By Sol Sanders 


This political disintegration was 
accompanied by something far more 
important: economic decentraliza- 
tion. Outside Java—on which 65 mil- 
lion of Indonesia’s 85 million people 
live—the outer islands have been op- 
erating their own economies. The 
gravity of Jakarta’s problem is sug- 
gested by one fact: Sumatra alone 
produces about 68 per cent of all 
Indonesia’s foreign exchange through 
its exports of petroleum, rubber, 
copra and other products. 

Although a major reason for the 
outer islands’ rebellion is Commu- 
nist influence on Sukarno, the strat- 
egy of the Indonesian Communist 
party (PKI) has been passive rather 
than volatile. The PKI obviously hopes 
that the current disorder can be con- 
tinued indefinitely. As in China a 
decade ago, the Communists are play- 
ing for general demoralization to 
give them power. If the present situ- 
ation of divided authority and eco- 
nomic disintegration can be pro- 
longed until the next general elec- 
tion, scheduled for 1960, the Com- 
munists believe they will sweep the 
polls, at least in Java. 

Western observers and Indonesian 
anti-Communists in Jakarta agree 
with this estimate. They point out 
that in Javan local elections last sum- 
mer the PKI made startling gains 
over its 20-per-cent showing in the 
Parliamentary election of 1955. 

This long-range perspective ex- 
plains the day-to-day tactics of the 
Communists as the Indonesian crisis 
unfolds. Thus, they participated, but 


allowed extreme nationalists to take 
the lead, in the expropriation of 
Dutch enterprises last December 2. 
Moscow meanwhile quietly offered 
Jakarta a $100-million loan; it is 
also reported ready to supply ship- 
ping and technical assistance in an 
effort to 


supplant the suspended 





HATTA: A RETICENT NEUTRALITY 


Dutch-operated KPM shipping line 
which handled most of Indonesia’s 
inter-island trade. The Communists 
were quiet during various attempts 
to patch up a compromise between 
Jakarta and the outer islands. Then, 
once Sukarno and Nasution had re- 
buffed the rebels’ demands for a new 
cabinet and the rebels had countered 
by forming the Prawiranegara gov- 
ernment, Communist leader D. N. 
Aidit came out militantly in defense 
of the central government. The strat- 
egy is, observers feel, remi- 
niscent of Spain in 1936. 

In Spain, the Western powers pur- 


some 


sued a policy of non-intervention 
which is still being debated. But a 
“Jet -the-dust- settle” 


Indonesia today would be foolhardy. 


policy toward 


Indonesian raw materials are no 
longer crucial to the West. as they 
were when the Japanese invaded the 


archipelago in 1941, But Indonesian 


minerals and plantation products 
would be huge assets for the 


Communist bloc, particularly in the 


industrial development of China. 
Exploitation by Peking of Indonesian 
tin, oil, coal, rubber, manganese, 
bauxite, etc. would not only speed up 
Chinese industrialization. It would 
relieve much of the strain on Russia 
and Eastern Europe which that in- 


dustrialization has involved. 


MERICAN policy has been sty- 
A mied—at least temporarily — 
by the enormity of the problem and 
by the lack of decisive anti-Commu- 
nist leadership on the Indonesian 
side. This has been largely true for 
a decade. The vacuum left by the 
Dutch in 1949-50 was never filled by 
U.S. 


stricted itself to the slogan of “non- 


forthright policy, which re- 
intervention in the affairs of small 
nations.” 


One USS. 


other has fallen under the hypnotic 


ambassador after an- 
charm of President Sukarno, who 
has shown himself constitutionally 
incapable of building on any long- 
term democratic, realistic plan, and 
who, almost a decade after independ- 
ence, still declares that “the revolu- 
tion” is more important than recon- 
struction. America’s failure to under- 
stand that Sukarno himself is one of 
the major obstacles to Indonesian 
stability and progress has led to 
error after U.S. error. Not the least 
of these was Sukarno’s invitation 
to visit the United States. The visit 
helped undermine democratic anti- 
Communist forces in Indonesia, re- 
stored some of Sukarno’s diminish- 
ing prestige, and—by a gift of $90 
food—further 


postponed common-sense economic 


million in surplus 
policies in Jakarta. 

Because of Washington’s gingerly 
handling of Sukarno, his regime may 
well have believed that the anti-Dutch 
campaign last December would suc- 
ceed, i.e., that it would persuade 
Washington to pressure the Dutch 
to give up West New Guinea. This 
idea was apparently contained in the 
so-called Allison plan—a proposal by 
the then U.S. Ambassador John M. 
Allison. The key question is whether 
Allison’s package included Sukarno’s 





retirement to a position of “constitu. 
tional President.” By this term. Indo. 
nesian democrats mean an end to 
Sukarno’s intrigues above, below and 
around the Cabinet, with the Army 
leaders and against leaders of the 
daerah (areas outside the two-thirds 
of Java inhabited by Javanese). | 
Sukarno’s retirement was not par 
and parcel of Allison’s plan (and i 
appears that it was not), then the 
scheme was doomed to failure. 
Since the beginnings of the Indo 
nesian Republic, Sukarno has maneu: 
vered to make himself a ruler rather 


‘ 


than a “sovereign” or a symbol o 
national unity. In earlier days, Su 
karno played off the conservatives 
against the once-powerful Socialists: 
then, he set the “anti-clerical” Nation 
alists against the religiously-oriented 
later, he used the 


Moslem party; 


young and inexperienced military 
leaders against the civilians. It wa 
only logical that, as Indonesia’s long 
standing social crisis deepened, Su 
karno should attempt to use th 
Communists in his effort to maintai 
himself as the center of power. 
But Sukarno overplayed his hané 
at the end of 1957. The stupid seizure 
of Dutch properties—which did nol 
force Holland to yield West New 
Guinea, but did disrupt many vila 
Indonesian services—was the las 
straw for the outer islands. Almost ty 
a man, their leaders called on Jakarta 
for a new deal. At this point, Su 


karno set out on a trip across Asi4 


and the Middle East. 

While he was in Tokyo, the rebel 
served him with an ultimatum, de 
manding a new cabinet led by for 
mer Vice President Mohammed Hatta 
and the Sultan of Jogjakarta. If thi 
new cabinet were not formed withij 


five days. the rebels declared. the 
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eignty of their own regime at Padang 
headed by Prawiranegara. Sukam 
returned to Jakarta. rejected the ult 
matum, and ordered the arrest of ti 
rebel Army leaders. The struggle w4 
joined. Whether the rebellion wil 
succeed is problematical. 

The Western press. it seems to thi 
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observer, has largely exaggerated the 
mity and strength of the Padang reb- 
ds. In fact, they face considerable 
difficulties: 

1. They represent somewhat less 
than a cross-section of the country. 
Civilian leaders of the Masjumi, the 
modernist Moslem party, are taking 
part in the Padang movement, but 
large sections of the party do not go 
along with the leaders. Sutan Sjah- 
rir’s Socialists, numerically small but 
till quite influential, oppose the Su- 
matran leader of the 
Nationalist party, the party of Su- 
kano and the most powerful non- 
Communist group among the Java- 
nese, has joined the movement. 

2. The rebels lack a leader of Su- 
karno’s national stature. The reticent 
Hatta, around whom all hopes are 
built for a sound new government, 
has thus far taken a middle position, 
committing himself neither to the 
rebels nor to Sukarno. The Sultan of 
Jogjakarta, with his traditional fol- 
lowing, was traveling in upper New 
York State when the rebels demanded 
his inclusion in the government; he, 


tactics. No 


too, has remained noncommittal to- 
ward the movement. 

3. Ethnic and religious differences, 
which long plagued the anti-Dutch 
movement, plague the anti-Jakarta 
rebels, who also must yet strike a 
workable balance between their civil- 
ian leaders and the panglimas—the 
military commanders who hold real 
power in the outer islands. 

4. The rebels run the risk of being 
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stuck with the most disastrous label 
in Indonesia: separatists. They have 
repeatedly declared that their aim is 
anew all-Indonesian government. But 
visiting Czech Premier Viliam Siroky 
has already labeled them “separatists” 
and the Communist press has taken 
up the attack. The charge may be 
decisive in a country where the car- 
dinal aim of nationalism for 50 years 
has been national unity in the face 
of the utch—who did use the divide- 
and-ruie technique. 

Padang cannot even count on the 
loyalty of all Sumatra, In two impor- 
lant ar-as, in South Sumatra and on 
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the east coast, there are large num- 
bers of Javanese workers. Many of 
them will remain loyal to Sukarno 
for purely ethnic reasons (Sukarno 
is Javanese). More important, these 
Javanese workers on Sumatra have 
been heavily infiltrated by the Com- 
munists, not on the basis of Marxism 


but because of ethnic loyalty to 

their brethren in East and Central 

Java where the PKI is a power. 
Because of this, Colonel Barlian, 


PRAWIRANEGARA: CHIEF AT PADANG 


military commander in South Su- 
matra who sympathizes with Padang, 
has adopted a “neutral” position in 
the struggle. His stand is pivotal to 
the outcome, since Indonesia’s two 
most important oil refineries are lo- 
cated in his area. Yet, Barlian has 
not dared come out for Padang lest 
he face a revolt among his troops (40 
per cent Javanese) and the South 
Sumatran (one-fourth 
Javanese). 


population 


: N THIs situation, crucial decisions 
will have to be made by Washing- 
ton. Their implementation will re- 
quire more deftness and subtlety than 
have been shown thus far in dealing 
with Indonesian affairs. For, any way 
Washington turns, it will face para- 
doxes and contradictions: 

¢ Outright U.S. support of the 
Sumatran rebels would place Wash- 





ington in the position of being la- 
beled “imperialist” and “separatist.” 
But repudiation of Padang is likely 
to mean continued disintegration in 
Java—which can only end in the kind 
of Chinese-style collapse the Commu- 
nists want—plus new Communist 
penetration in the outer regions. 

¢ Economic aid to Jakarta at this 
juncture would only prop up a re- 
gime that does not deserve U.S. sup- 
port on either moral or Realpolitik 
grounds. But to abandon Jakarta, 
with a severe economic crisis ap- 
proaching, may mean famine in Java 
and a complete breakdown of Java- 
nese society. 

© To give arms to the Army com- 
manders in Jakarta (we refused them 
late last year after a request had 
been on record for three years) 
might mean arming the enemies of 
our political friends on Sumatra. But 
to refuse Jakarta’s request may mean 
that the Indonesians will take arms 


from Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia; a mission is dickering 
for them now. And memories of 


Syria and Egypt are bitter. 
e@ Pressure on the Dutch and Aus- 
New 


Guinea now would doubtless strength- 


tralians to cede all of West 


en Sukarno’s position in dealing with 
his opponents. But to continue our 
benevolent neutrality toward the 
Dutch puts us in the sights of Com- 
munist “anti-imperialist” propaganda. 

Decisions on these questions can- 
not be long postponed. A strong U.S. 
policy will compel Sukarno to de- 
cide now whether he will attempt to 
rule with the Communist party as his 
main prop or whether he will assume 
a new position as “constitutional 
President.” Sukarno is a shrewd tac- 
tician, and he knows full well that 
with Communist support as his only 
backing he would soon become a 
Communist puppet. If his choice is 
made clearcut enough, he may yet 
be persuaded to play the Western 
game. If he cannot or will not, then 
Washington must be ready to throw 
its weight directly to the forces in 
Indonesia which promise it a decent 
future free of Communism. 





British fear pro-Communists will 
win free election this summer 


ls Singapore Next? 


By Vernon Bartlett 


SINGAPORE 
HIs unsafe city will figure all too 
; el in headlines during 1958. 
It is an essential British base, yet 
four-fifths of its people are Chinese 
who must, by reason of the Commu- 
nism of the Peking Government, be 
reckoned as potential enemies of 
Britain. Communism is illegal in Sin- 
gapore, and anybody found with a 
Communist pamphlet will land in 
jail. Yet everybody knows that there 
are ardent and successful Commu- 
nist youth leaders in almost every 
Chinese school. 

The British Government, 
lated by its own Labor party and its 
American allies, has agreed to a new 
constitution which will give Singa- 


stimu- 


pore full self-government, except in 
defense and foreign diplomacy. But 
the elections for the City Council last 
December gave such a victory to the 
parties of the extreme Left that al- 
most everybody expects the Legisla- 
tive Assembly elections in the sum- 
mer to produce a government which 
may not itself be Communist, but 
which is unlikely to put up any re- 
sistance to Communism. 

The future of Singapore affects 
very directly the newly-independent 
Federation of Malaya, linked to Sin- 
gapore by a causeway but separated 
by an ideological gulf, since the Fed- 
eration government under Tengku 
Abdul Rahman is a conservative one. 
It directly affects Australia and New 
Zealand and, indirectly, every non- 
Communist state in South Asia. 

What, then, should the British Gov- 
ernment do about Singapore? Should 
it argue that the small poll at the 
City Council elections—just over 30 


per cent—proves the people don’t 
want self-government, and that there- 
fore the new constitution should be 
scrapped even before it comes into 
operation? Or should it argue that, 
having started along the road to de- 
mocracy, it must leave the people to 
choose their own rulers until it is 
absolutely certain that these rulers 
are Communists, using the machinery 
of democracy only to destroy it? 

Either decision is dangerous. There 
are plenty of Europeans in Singapore 
whose anger over the new Mayor’s 
hurtful rejection of the mace and his 
removal of the Union Jack from the 
Council Chamber leads them to find 
an analogy between Singapore and 
British Guiana. Scrap the constitu- 
tion, they demand, and restore good 
old colonial government. But what 
was just possible in an impoverished 
and backward colony like British 
Guiana would probably be impossible 
in an advanced colony like Singa- 
pore, with all the resources of Com- 
munist China behind the opponents 
of the British. Even a policy of Chi- 
nese peaceful non-cooperation would 
probably bring the whole administra- 
tion to a standstill. 

The alternative might mean that 
the British Government had to take 
drastic action at a later stage, when 
Communism was more firmly estab- 
lished. But at least it would then have 
more international sympathy and 
support. Also, I believe this second 
danger to be the lesser one, for three 
reasons that are apt to be overlooked 
in the slightly hysterical conditions 
of the moment: 

1. The tendency in every country 
achieving self-government is at first 


to swing to the Left, but Singapore is 
unique in that most of its wealth js 
in the hands of an intelligent, indus. 
trious Chinese middle class. well 
aware of all it would lose under Com 
munism. After the City Council shock, 
this middle class is likely to use its 
own methods—not always very demo- 
cratic ones—to check the swing. 

2. Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the 
People’s Action party, which won 13 
out of the 14 seats it contested. is in 
my belief more hostile to Commu 
nism than is generally supposed. Also, 
he has always claimed that socialism, 
which he desires, is impossible in an 
island as small and as dependent on 
international trade as Singapore, 
Therefore, he has always given prior- 
ity to Singapore’s absorption into 
the Federation of Malaya as its 
twelfth member state. And he knows 
very well that the Federation will 
never accept a Singapore that has 
not learned how to behave itself. 

3. The new Singapore constitution 
provides for an Internal Security 
Council, consisting of three represen- 
tatives of the British Government, 
three from Singapore, and one from 
the Federation of Malaya. This means 
that the Federation would have the 
casting vote in a decision as to 
whether, and when, British troops 
were to be brought into Singapore to 
maintain order. Should that decision 
have to be made, it will be made by 
an Asian, not by a European. And 
one does not need to live long in 
Asia to realize that the Communists 
are strongest when they can claim to 
be fighting for Asian nationalism 
against the wicked “colonial imperi- 
alists.” That claim would have no 
validity in Singapore. 

This is a rich prize, this prosper: 
ous and pleasant show-window of 
democracy run by Chinese almost in 
the shadow of the Chinese Commu 
nist Government in Peking. Harold 
Macmillan would be well-advised to 
discuss with the heads of the Com 
monwealth, of the United States Gov: 
ernment and, perhaps, of the United 
Nations how it can best be kept out 
of Communist hands. 
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By Harold Hurwitz 


The New Purge 


in East Germany 


Ousted Schirdewan group urged ‘safety-valve’ tactics 


BERLIN 
ll Ocroser, Willi Bredel, a 
strong backer of Walter UI- 
bricht’s Soviet satellite regime in 
East Germany, reminded the SED 
(Socialist Unity party) Central Com- 
mittee of the atmosphere among Par- 
ty intellectuals after the revelations 
of the 20th Soviet Party Congress in 
February 1956: 

“Comrades, what I am going to 
say isn’t for the public. . . . Comrade 
Stalin’s tragic mistakes cut me to the 
quick. I know of some who enter- 
tained thoughts of committing sui- 
cide. 1 spent nights discussing things 
with some of the comrades. . . 

“Then came the October events in 
Poland and Hungary. . . . For many 
writers, wounds were reopened that 


had scarcely healed. . . . Many lost 
their balance, especially . . . young 
comrades... . 


“With many intellectuals . . . , one 
has the feeling: They . . . think our 
workers’ and peasants’ state is a pass- 
ing thing. . . . They want to survive 
it They are waiting for it to end. 
Well, they’re going to lose on that 
seculation. They’re not going to out- 
live socialism.” 

The events of 1956 nearly brought 
arevolt by East German students and 
intellectuals. Since then, dissatisfac- 
tion has mounted steadily among the 
managerial and Government élites. 
The lower and middle Party echelons 
are thoroughly demoralized. All this 
has lonx been common knowledge. 
What was not known was the extent 
'o which these tensions had divided 
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the top leadership of East German 
Communism. 

The conflict was first revealed early 
last month, when three high-ranking 
Party leaders were given “severe rep- 
rimands” and removed from the Pol- 
itburo and Central Committee. None 
had ever been considered a “liberal,” 
“national Communist” or “revision- 
ist.” Yet, we are now told that in 
the fall of 1956 Karl Schirdewan, the 
most important Party functionary 
after Ulbricht, had pressed for the 
“safety-valve tactics then being em- 
ployed in Poland and Hungary.” 
Subsequently, he is alleged to have 
organized an opposition group 
against Ulbricht which Erich Woll- 
weber and others joined and which 
Fred Oelssner “protected.” 

Schirdewan had been chief of 
Party cadres and intelligence. Woll- 
weber was Minister of State Security 
until last November 1. Oelssner had 
been a Deputy Premier in charge of 
consumer-goods production. He had 
crossed swords with Ulbricht from 
time to time since the Moscow emi- 
gration days, while Wollweber, an- 
other ex-Muscovite, was also known 
to cherish a personal grievance ag- 
ainst the Party First Secretary. Schir- 
dewan, however, an alumnus of the 
“Nazi concentration-camp school,” 
had for some time been regarded as 
Ulbricht’s heir apparent. 

Until a year ago, and especially 
during the October 1956 crisis, 
Schirdewan had been a_ leading 
spokesman of the Ulbricht regime. 
Wollweber had received strong com- 


mendation for repressing the work- 
ers who revolted on June 17, 1953 
and for crushing intellectual and 
student unrest after Hungary. To- 
day, he is charged with “having most 
culpably neglected the _ struggle 
against foreign agents” in 1956-57. 
When Oelssner was dropped as editor- 
in-chief of the Party theoretical organ 
Die Einheit during a brief “thaw” in 
October 1956, it was interpreted as 
a concession to the anti-Stalinists. 
But now it turns out that he opposed 
speeding up farm collectivization and 
resisted Ulbricht’s plan to emulate 
Khrushchev’s economic-decentraliza- 
tion program. 

In all likelihood, these three men 
turned so unexpectedly against Ul- 
bricht in maneuver de- 
signed to save themselves and the sys- 
tem. Their official functions in each 
case required them to keep a sensi- 
tive finger on the public pulse, and 
they could not but be aware of the 
phenomenal unpopularity of Ulbricht. 

The dramatic story can now be re- 
constructed with the aid of the secret 
minutes of the October 16-19, 1957 
Central Committee Plenum (which 
were smuggled into West Germany 
and photocopied) and the recent 
Politburo report explaining the de- 
motion of Schirdewan, Wollweber 
and Oelssner. 

When the Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings broke out in October 1956, 
East German students were demand- 
ing university reforms at open meet- 
ings and the SED Politburo was de- 
bating the draft of a “safety-valve” 
report which Schirdewan had pre- 
pared. Alfred Neumann, who has 
now replaced Schirdewan in the Pol- 
itburo, threatened the students with 
violence, while Schirdewan and oth- 
ers favored using “ideological weap- 
ons.” The “hard” line finally won 
student meetings were 


a_ tactical 


out, and 
broken up. 

Schirdewan did not violate Party 
discipline in the face of this defeat. 
On one occasion, he eyen warned a 
student meeting: “The Party and 
Government will permit no change! 
They are ready to nip in the bud any 





Behind the 
scenes, however, he was arguing for 


attempt at change!” 
his “safety-valve” proposals, and the 
“Comrade 
Schirdewan misjudged the situation. 


Politburo now declares: 


Had we followed his views, we very 
probably would have had to smash 
counter-revolutionary actions by 
force of arms.” He is accused of hav- 
ing stressed “democratization but not 
the necessity of taking security meas- 
ures against undermining activity by 
the enemy,” and of having refused to 
blame “Western agents” for the ris- 
ing unrest. 

Gomulka’s toward 
Polish independence captured the 


giant stride 
Com- 
munists. But then Soviet intervention 
in Hungary set off a wave of fear. 


imagination of disillusioned 


The tide turned against Schirdewan, 
Committee 
convened a week after the final Soviet 
assault on Budapest, it was he who 


and, when the Central 


read the Politburo report repudiating 
his previous position on every key 
point and castigating widespread 
sympathy for the “Polish way.” 

In Politburo meetings, however, 
Schirdewan refused to admit that he 
had been wrong, though he did not 
carry his fight to the Party rank-and- 
file. Actually, the basis for a broad 
popular front of the Gomulka type 
has been lacking in East Germany. In 
June 1953, the workers rose up with- 
out the support of the intellectuals. 
In October 1956, the intellectuals 
were moving toward rebellion, but 
the workers stood aside, distrustful 
and waiting. On both occasions, un- 
successful attempts were made with- 
in the Party to remove Ulbricht. The 
first was led by Minister of State Se- 
curity Wilhelm Zaisser and Rudolf 


Herrnstadt, editor of the central 
Party organ Neues Deutschland. 
Schirdewan and Wollweber then 


helped to defeat the rebels. By Octo- 
ber 1956, when they in turn had 
become the leaders of the opposition. 
they were isolated within the Party. 

Between November 1956 and the 
next Central Committee plenum on 
January 30, 1957, Ulbricht liqui- 
dated the only “national Communist” 


opposition group that had made a 
real bid for mass support. The young 
philosophy professor Wolfgang Ha- 
rich had drafted a program for a 
thoroughly reformed East German 
Communist party with limited politi- 
cal freedom on the Polish model. He 
hoped to achieve a neutralized, so- 
cialized united Germany in collabora- 
tion with a Social Democratic West 
German government—the only basis 
on which he felt his party could con- 
ceivably survive national unification. 
In the event of an uprising in the 
East Zone, he planned to broad- 
cast his program from West Berlin 
and West Germany. Harich and his 
friends were arrested at the end of 
1956. The 
month, Wollweber announced that 


November following 
“the number advocating a so-called 
‘true’ socialism in [East Germany ] 
who are directed from the West is 
minimal, but the echo of their propa- 
ganda is relatively strong.” 

When the Central Committee met 
Ulbricht 
“clear answer” to more cautious crit- 
ics like Schirdewan and Wollweber: 


on January 30, gave a 


The only road to German reunifica- 
tion was a confederation which left 
the East German satellite intact—a 
conveniently impossible formula to 
which Khrushchev later assented. 
According to the recent revela- 
tions, “A certain resistance turned up 
when it came to implementing the 
line taken by the Central Committee. 
like didn’t 
want to take part in carrying out the 


Comrades Schirdewan 


resolution.” Schirdewan remained 
chief, 


plenums of the Central Committee he 


cadre but at six successive 
failed to deliver a single report. This 
tacit defiance of Party discipline 
might sound foolhardy, but Schirde- 
wan must have felt that time was on 
his side. He undoubtedly hoped to 
build himself up as a future successor 
to Ulbricht whom the Party rank- 
and-file would support—and who, at 
the same time, could win Moscow’s 
approval. 

During the past year, Ulbricht has 
sought to block this maneuver, to 


force Schirdewan to confess his 


“errors” and remain a spokesiian of 


the Party line. From Ulbricht’- point 
of view, this would surely have been 
preferable to what finally occurred, 
For he has not proved strong enough 
to really crush Schirdewan: though 


charged with organizing a Party 


fraction, the latter has not been ex- 
pelled from the Party but merely de- 


moted for “unprincipled” behavior. 
Schirdewan carried on his cam. 
paign in an atmosphere of increas- 
ing fear within the Party. In March 
1957, Harich was given a long jail 
sentence for treason, and in July a 
number of his supporters received 
shorter terms. The result was mount- 
ing insecurity among Party function- 
aries, few of whom had not indulged 
in a bit of grumbling dissent from the 
“line” at one time or another. The 
general atmosphere was described by 
Willi Bredel to the October 1957 ple- 
num of the Central Committee: 
“T can hear it: ‘See, you can’t trust 
anyone now. Better to have as few ac- 
quaintances as possible. Above all, 
don’t stand up for anyone any more, 
not even your best friend!’ Is that 
the right attitude? No. A Communist 
isn’t alert if he isolates himself; he’s 
only a coward.” 
Yet, Ulbricht’s rule has never ap- 
proached the terrorist extremes of 
Stalin’s: he has not executed a single 
one of his high-ranking Party oppo- 
nents, and he has put very few be- 
hind bars. Indeed, he probably could 
not launch a reign of terror today if 
he wanted to. The system of personal 
denunciation no longer works as ef 
fectively as it once did, and Party 
members are refusing to seek protec: 
tion in “self-criticism.” 
At the October 1957 plenum, Hans 
Rodenberg, a Communist film mag 
nate, described the situation: 
“Today, painting things in ros 
colors isn’t what is dangerous: dog; 
matism and routinism aren’t the mail 
threat. More dangerous is painting 
things black: this deep pessimism # 
.. And the greate# 
danger of all these days is this siler! 
holding back. That’s the majo 


malady, I say—silence!” 


more dangerous. . 
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Ulbricht rose to deplore “certain 
kympathies for freedom as practiced 
in Warsaw” which were “nourished” 
by some “comrades in the central ap- 
paratus. And he made the startling 
tatement: “We have a whole organi- 
propagating the 
He also re- 


ation which is 
American way of life! 
ferred to “Deputy Premiers and min- 
isters’” who were not doing their jobs 
properly, but added: “I won’t men- 
tion names now.” This was clearly a 
last challenge to Schirdewan and his 


99 


allies to recant. 

Following the October plenum, 
the Party Secretary in charge of cul- 
ture and education, Paul Wandel, was 
removed from his post for attempting 
to protect dissident intellectuals. The 
Party Secretariat was now in the grip 
of a deep crisis, its members trapped 
between Ulbricht’s arbitrary direc- 
tives and their sympathy for the 
complaints flooding in from the 
Party ranks. In December, the Secre- 
lary in charge of economic matters 
committed suicide after a showdown 
with Ulbricht, and in the next six 
weeks three other ranking Party func- 
tionaries took their lives. On Novem- 
ber 1, Erich Wollweber had been re- 
moved as Minister of State Security. 
Ulbricht finally forced a showdown 
with Schirdewan over a relatively 
trivial incident, a verbal outburst in 
which “two leading comrades” had 
indulged after having a few drinks. 
The incident had occurred on De- 
cember 9, during a social gathering 
of the regional Party leadership at 
Wismut. the East German uranium 
mining center, Ulbricht ordered an 
investigation and thereupon “discov- 
ered” the existence of an “organized 
opposition” headed by “Schirdewan, 
Wollweber and others.” “During 
December and January,” said Ul- 
bricht, “the Politburo discussed and 
Clarified all these questions in con- 
nection with the Wismut affair. All 
the comrades on the Politburo were 
deeply shocked. . . . Comrade Schir- 
wan vas not prepared to correct 





4 silent 
majo 


Lead 





is fals: views.” 
Actu: lly, there seems to have been 
a bitter fight in the Politburo, for the 
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Central Committee plenum that was 
to “approve” the downgrading of 
Schirdewan and Wollweber was post- 
poned three times. Moreover, the 
penalties ultimately inflicted were 
very mild, considering the gravity of 
the charges. Schirdewan, Wollweber 
and Oelssner are still Party mem- 
bers, and all three showed up for a 
meeting of the “People’s Parlia- 
ment” the day after their demotion 
was announced. 

There are many signs that the 
struggle is far from over. Hans Jen- 


ULBRICHT: LONG-RUN LIABILITY 


dretzky, a frequently rebuked sup- 
porter of the 1953 Zaisser-Herrnstadt 
opposition, has been named State 
Secretary for Local Government 
Councils and Deputy Minister of the 
Interior. The People’s Parliament 
drafted a plan for Government de- 
centralization which did not com- 
pletely tally with that proposed by 
Ulbricht. And Fritz Selbmann, the 
Deputy Premier in charge of indus- 
trial affairs and an unusually out- 
spoken critic of Ulbricht’s economic 
programs, has thus far. retained his 
influence. 

Selbmann was in Moscow when 
the blow descended on Schirdewan 
and Wollweber. A few days later, 
Premier Otto Grotewohl, who has 
always tried to counter Ulbricht’s 
rigid stand on reunification with a 





more flexible approach, left for a “va- 
cation” in the Soviet Union. Though 
Ulbricht would hardly have acted 
against Schirdewan without Kremlin 
backing, Grotewohl’s trip may be yet 
another indication of Moscow’s in- 
decision over how to play its cards 
in Germany. 

The Russians have found Ulbricht 
an extremely valuable instrument of 
their rigid satellite rule in East Ger- 
many. In the long-term perspective 
of Soviet influence in Europe, how- 
ever, he is a distinct liability. No 
West German advocate of disengage- 
ment would consider negotiating on 
German reunification with Ulbricht, 
who represents everything that is re- 
calcitrant and unyielding in the East 
German regime. This gives Ulbricht’s 
opponents in the SED a_ powerful 
talking point. If the Party Secretary 
were dropped and at least a show of 
“liberalization” made in East Ger- 
many, they argue, the confederation 
formula for reuniting Germany 
would gain wider support west of the 
Elbe. And even discussion of a con- 
federation of the two opposing Ger- 
man states might lead West German 
public opinion to reject the NATO 
system. 

Of course, all this would involve 
grave risks for the Kremlin leaders. 
It would stimulate hopes in East Ger- 
many which they are not prepared 
to satisfy but would find it difficult to 
control. Some sort of concrete steps 
toward confederation might well be 
unavoidable, and these could lead to 
the erosion of Moscow’s German sat- 
ellite. 

Men like Schirdewan and Woll- 
weber, however, are not proponents 
of German “at any 
price.” Fundamentally, they are not 


reunification 


'“Titoists” or liberals, but hard-boiled 


Communists who want to save their 
skins and privileges in a situation 
which they fear may ultimately be- 
come untenable. They are well aware 
that the backstop of Soviet power 
would be as essential to any “liberal- 
ized” East German regime as it is to 
the survival of Tito in Yugoslavia and 


Gomulka in Poland. 





Coming Struggle in Detroit 





AUTO 
PRICES, 

AUTO 
SALES 


and 


AUTO 
WORKERS 


By Ernest M. DeCicco 





For years, labor leaders often seemed unconcerned if 
wages increases were passed on to consumers in higher 
prices. Last fall, the UAW’s Walter Reuther softpedaled 
wage raises and demanded a $100 cut in auto prices. 
For years, too, unions had called profit-sharing an in- 
dustry plot against labor. Now Reuther has given the 
automakers his own profit-sharing plan. What has led 
the auto workers to such unorthodox tactics, and what 
are their chances of success? Ernest M. DeCicco, who 
attempts to answer these questions, is a member of the 
economics department at Loyola University of Chicago. 





ALTER REUTHER uncorked a second surprise—a 

WA trofitsharine plan—in his campaign to spotlight 
automobile prices in the struggle between the United 
Auto Workers and the manufacturers. Last fall, Reuther 
proposed that General Motors, Ford and Chrysler lower 
prices by $100: if they did so, the UAW would take this 
into account in framing wage demands. When the manu- 
facturers rejected this bid and raised prices on 1958 
models, Reuther continued to emphasize the industry’s 
high profits and executive bonuses. He now proposed that, 
over and above a 10-per-cent return (before taxes) on 
investment, only half the profits return to the company. 
One quarter would go to the workers, and the remaining 
quarter to auto-buyers in the form of a year-end rebate. 
President Harlow Curtice of General Motors and Chair- 
man‘Ernest Breech of Ford denounced Reuther’s latest 
plan bitterly,-even though industry had advanced profit- 





sharing or stock-dividend plans for workers as alterna- 
tives to the UAW’s guaranteed-annual-wage demand sev- | 
eral years ago. Breech now called Reuther’s proposal | 
“radical” and “fantastic,” Curtice labeled it} 
“destructive to the enterprise system of America.” Per- 
haps Senator Everett Dirksen (R.-Ill.) put his finger on 
the root of their protest when he told Reuther, at a recent } 
committee hearing in Washington, that the UAW was 
going too far in infringing management prerogatives. 

Veteran observers of big industry note that a sophis- 
ticated management is never too disturbed by straight 
wage demands on the part of a union, for it can always 
adjust stockholders’ dividends accordingly and/or pass 
the increase to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 
Management’s back does stiffen, however, over such 
issues as the closed shop. checkoff of union dues, senior- 
ity policies in hiring, firing and promotion—in other 
words, the issues in which the union is trying to substi- 
tute collective agreements for management’s “traditional” 
power to decide these issues on its own. Pricing policy 
is, most definitely, such an issue. In a speech in Nash- 
ville, Breech declared that Reuther’s plan “would invite 
increasing demand for union veto power over day-to-day 
management decisions. Budgets for advertising, research 
and engineering, new model tooling, capital expansion 
plans, make-or-buy decisions, all would be viewed by the 
union as affecting profits... . You can be sure it [the 
union] would question all actions of management as tend- 
ing to limit the hourly employe’s share of profits.” 

In view of the predictable stiff resistance of manage: 
ment and the general recession, why has Reuther raised 
the price issue at this time? Surely this is no ideological 
drive for “joint management” or “co-determination” in 
the auto factories. Less than a year ago, Reuther indi- 
cated that the UAW’s main objective in 1958 would be 
reduction of working hours. A combination of circum 
stances—higher auto prices, lower auto sales, and re 
duced employment for auto workers—compelled a changé 
in the union’s emphasis. 
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Since 1948, automobile prices have risen more than 
twice as fast as the composite general price level. Until 
the last two years, however, the average consumer did not 
feel the rise. For in 1955 the industry lengthened instal- 
ment terms. With 36 months to pay instead of 24, the 
monthly payment remained rather constant even though 
the price had been sharply raised. This credit expansion, 
perhaps more than any other factor, resulted in the in- 
dustry’s record sale of more than 8 million cars in 1955. 
When the 1956 and 1957 models sold less than 6 million, 
management continued to speak confidently of another 
boom year in 1958—when 1955 buyers would have paid 
off their notes and would be free to assume new credit 
obligations. 

Since 1955, however, successive price increases have 
been reflected in higher monthly payments. In 1955, the 
average note signed for a new car was just over $2,300; 
in 1956, it was a little under $2,500; in 1957, it rose to 
slightly over $2,600. In 1955, about one out of four credit 
contracts gave auto buyers 36 months to pay; as of now, 
every other instalment buyer takes the three-year con- 
tract. Although disposable personal income grew by 
roughly 9 per cent from 1955 to 1957, part of that in- 
crease represents the general price inflation. The rise in 
auto instalment notes from $2,300 to $2,600 is an increase 
of 13 per cent. 

Moreover, the automakers cannot produce another 
boom year by again lengthening credit terms. Three 
years is about the limit, for the auto buyer finds, in the 
first year or two, that his car is worth less on the open 
market due to depreciation than the payments that he 
has left to complete. Nor are higher interest rates con- 
ducive to the type of credit buying the industry relies on 
to produce boom years. 

Considerable light is shed on the relation between 

roii’s rising prices and falling sales by the experience 
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of foreign-made cars. Despite the domestic protection 
of a 9.5-per-cent tariff, the sales of foreign-made cars in 
the United States doubled in 1957 to 200,000 units. The 
most popular foreign cars offer lower prices and greater 
fuel economy. 

Although some people, concerned with abstract eco- 
nomic justice, may rejoice in the slumping sales of Gen- 
eral Motors, the auto workers can only be alarmed, for 
lower sales mean unemployment and thinner pay enve- 
lopes. It was to dramatize the relationship between prices 
and sales (and the union’s concern with the general price 
inflation led by the auto companies) that Reuther last fall 
proposed the $100 cut in auto prices. He contended that 
the companies and the workers would benefit from the 
increase in sales generated by the lower prices. The in- 
dustry told Reuther, in effect, that it was none of the 
UAW’s business. 

Since then, introduction of the 1958 models has only 
resulted in the swelling of dealers’ inventories, and even 
optimistic industry spokesmen now do not dare predict 
1958 sales much above 6 million. They continue, how- 
ever, to maintain that high prices have nothing to do 
with reduced sales. In hearings before the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee headed by Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.), GM’s Curtice ascribed buyer resist- 
ance to a public lack of confidence in the future of the 
economy. The way to restore confidence, Curtice not 
surprisingly declared, was to lower tax rates across the 
board. 

The fact is that price competition is virtually unknown 
to the present generation of managers in Detroit. Since 
the 1930s, price differentials among comparable models 
of the major companies have been marginal. Instead, 
Detroit competes in terms of costlier, gaudier “styling” 
and newer and more intricate accessories—a philosophy 
characterized as “planned obsolescence.” As far as work- 





ers and consumer prices are concerned, the important 
fact is that this principle involves a regular, expensive 
model changeover. For a considerable period, the change- 
over took place every third year; it is now taking place 
every other year and, in some cases, every year. (While 
body designs have thus been frequently altered, inciden- 
tally, certain basic engine parts have remained standard 
for 10 to 15 years.) The changeover not only means a 
higher cost in producing the automobile; it means sea- 
sonal unemployment for workers and an excess labor 
force during the rest of the year. 

Detroit management contends that, in changing models 
so frequently, it is merely responding to consumer de- 
mand. Others say this is pure fiction, that the industry 
creates and manipulates the demand through its extensive 
advertising and public-relations programs. (A successful 
man should not be seen in a Packard because it is an un- 
successful company.) Yet, the steady progress made in 
the American market by the jeep and by the unchanging, 
unstylish Volkswagen contradicts Detroit’s thesis. It may 
well be that the declining sales since 1955 are due to 
public disenchantment with cars of greater length and 
higher horsepower, which are difficult to park and 
maneuver on crowded city streets, which burn expensive 
premium gasoline in large quantities and which require 
toll super-highways for optimum performance.* 

In any event, the disenchantment is real, and UAW 
members feel that industry price policies have produced 
the decline in sales and, therefore, their own reduced 
employment. Reuther summed up the workers’ attitude 
when he flatly told the Kefauver Subcommittee that “the 
big automakers are socially irresponsible in the way 
they establish prices.” 

This is not the first time the UAW has raised the price 
issue. In the 1945-46 General Motors strike, the union 
sought a wage increase without an accompanying price 
rise. This was the famous “look at the books” dispute. 
for the union said that if GM could prove that a price 
rise was necessary to cover the higher wages, the UAW 
would moderate its wage demands. GM insisted that price 
policy was not negotiable and that the union had no 
right to see the books. The UAW did not press the point 
too forcefully, for the postwar automobile shortage vir- 
tually guaranteed high employment for its members in 
the years ahead. 

Now, however, auto workers may be convinced that the 
price of cars directly affects their employment and earn- 
ings to such an extent that joint control over price policy 
is imperative. Union participation is common in the coal 


* There may be an additional, sociological factor behind buyer resistance. 
Thorstein Veblen, in a different context, observed a half-century ago that a 
nouveau-riche class moves from conspicuous consumption to conspicuous under- 
consumption. Since for several years now Cadillacs can be seen in abundance on 
the streets of Harlem, a wealthy man today demonstrates his position in life 
by purchasing a tiny foreign sports car. Detroit will really have to worry when 
the Ivy League taste for cheap chino pants and women’s passion for sack dresses 
and knee-length woolen stockings spills over into the sheet-metal market. 


industry; and, in industry-wide bargaining where small 
competing units operate, unions have induced the com- 
panies to join in mutual advertising and sales-promotion 
programs. 

It is doubtful that Reuther will achieve success this 
year. Indeed, he is merely opening up the possibility of 
future negotiations about auto prices, meanwhile putting 
the companies on the defensive before Congressional 
probers of our strange inflation-cum-recession. The fact 
is that the loss of overtime, unemployment of members 
and shortened work week in the auto industry has weak- 
ened the union’s bargaining position. The companies, 
thanks to their massive accumulation of profits and the 
record dealer inventories, can afford a prolonged strike 
far better than the workers. 

The pressures on Reuther may lead him to modify his 
profit-sharing demand so that it meets the workers’ needs 


without curtailing management prerogatives. A fund may 
well be created out of auto profits above a certain level. 
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The fund would be flexible enough in scope to satisfy the 
various UAW factions—some of which want shorter 
hours, others higher wages, still others greater protection 
for the unemployed. The fund could be used for layoff 
pay, severance pay, moving costs for relocating unem- 
ployed workers, retraining costs for older workers whose 
jobs have become obsolete, and for expediting the four- 
day week. A modified plan of this kind would be more 
palatable to management and would be cheaper as well. 
Reuther could sell it to the rank-and-file if it benefited all 
the union groups to some degree. 

The outlook is thus for some sort of compromise in 
the auto negotiations this spring. But we will surely hear 
more about regulating big industry’s price policies in the 
years ahead—not only in labor-management disputes but 
in the halls of Congress. We will hear a great deal more 
quite soon if the current economic crisis deepens and 
industry continues to insist on prices which fewer and 
fewer people can afford to pay—even in 36 instalments. 
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BOHN 


EXPECTED to slip past my 8lst 
birthday without paying it any 
mind. But people have been sending 
me letters and cards—even from 
‘way across the continent. If a chap 
has been fed and clothed and shel- 
tered all these years, I suppose he 
owes the world some sort of answer 
to its questions. 

Physically, socially and psycholog- 
ically, the world I had about me as 
a boy was quite different from the 
one I look upon now. In those days 
of the 1880s, I attended a one-room 
schoolhouse with some 25 other chil- 
dren. On our way to this institution, 
we walked a mile past isolated farm- 
houses, gathering our procession of 
fellow-pupils as we went. In_ the 
winter, we were warmed during our 
studies by a big-bellied wood-stove. 
In summer, we spent our leisure 
periods running wild in the deep 
woods where the pawpaws and the 
hickory nuts grew. At home, with 
father and mother as teachers, we 
learned the basic arts of life on the 
farm. It was a simple life, but a good 
one. | am ready to maintain against 
all comers that the education which 
Was imparted to us was as good as 
any which is available now. 

We had, of course, no automobiles. 
no telephones, no gas or electricity 
(except in the form of lightning), no 
radio, no television and no sputniks. 
We read, we talked and we sang. Of 
a winter evening, there would be a 
bow! of apples and a plate of cookies 
on the table and the family would be 
gathered round—father with his pa- 
per and mother and children with 
their books. Or perhaps we would 
forni a circle about the fire and father 
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would be telling stories of his boy- 
hood in Germany—perhaps going 
over our favorite tale about the Ger- 
man Revolution of 1848. The other 
possibility was that father and 
mother would be singing. I can assure 
you that when they started an old 
song no one felt the need of enter- 
tainment piped in from Hollywood 
or New York. 

If one of my older brothers hap- 
pened to drop in on a journey from 
the West, where they were laying low 
the forest and opening up the fron- 
tier, the only tolerable subject of 
conversation was the Civil War. Then 
only fifteen or twenty years in the 
past, it still lay like a great shadow 
land. The 


more terrible in 


over the recent world 


wars have been 
some ways, but in their profound 
effects upon the people they were 
not comparable with the horrible 
struggle between American brothers. 
What I recall most vividly in con- 
nection with 
about the war with these veterans is 


these conversations 
the cheerful assurance of all con- 
cerned that the race problem was 
forever settled. We had won the war 
and the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion had been passed. The Negroes 
were the equals of anyone. There 
was nothing more to be done. It was 
those easy assumptions which led 
to the tragedies of the present. 

I came just in time to secure an 
over-all view of the great transforma- 
tion from hand tools to power ma- 
chines on the American farm. The 
mowing-machine was coming into use 
during my boyhood. But now and 
then I did see a field cut with scythes. 
I recall the first reaper which came 


into our neighborhood, It had a long 
cutting knife with a wide platform 
behind it and the grain was pushed 
over and ejected from the platform 
in bundle-sized lots by great fans 
which revolved as the horses plodded 
along. Then the binder followed with 
bands made of long rye straw which 
had been made limber and tough by 
being soaked in the brook during the 
past night. It took three men and a 
pair of horses to do a very slow job. 

I recall how proud I was when for 
the first time I was allowed to help 
with the binding. Several times I 
wielded a flail along with the men as 
we threshed grain precisely as the 
patriarchs did in Israel three thou- 
sand years ago. Four or five of us 
would throw bundles of grain in the 
center of the threshing-floor and then 
form a circle about them and bring 
the heads of our flails down in rhyth- 
mic rotation till the grain was all 
beaten out of the heads. The first 
threshing-machines, which came dur- 
ing my early years, were operated by 
horsepower. The animals went in a 
circle like a merry-go-round—and so 
furnished the necessary power. 

Within my time we have come from 
manpower and horsepower to steam- 
power, internal-combustion power, 
electric power and atomic power. The 
population of the United States has 
catapulted from 50 million to 170 
million. And, to crown it all, this 
busy, booming nation has been tied 
in with a busy, booming world. In 
my boyhood, we had no United Na- 
tions and no need of one. 

I recall a day when President Gar- 
field, driving past our house in his 
top-buggy, stopped his horse to ex- 
change a few friendly words with my 
father. And then there was that night 
when a neighbor, lumbering by in 
his wagon on his way from town, 
shouted over our gate: “Cleveland 
has been elected!” My father an- 
swered devoutly: “Thank God! At 
last we have an honest President.” 
The tools we use grow better and 
better, but the men we send to Wash- 
ington apparently remain just about 
the same. 
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CUBA 


LIBRE 


By Harold Flender 


N THE Cubana Airlines non- 
O stop flight from New York to 
Havana, I sit next to a petite, attrac- 
tive Cuban girl who seems to be in 
her early twenties. She is a bride of 
seven months, who, a week after her 
marriage, went with her husband to 
Paterson, New Jersey, where he had 
a job in a leather-goods factory. Now 
she is returning to Havana for a 
week’s visit with her mother. She 
prefers Havana to Paterson, but her 
husband makes a better living in 
Paterson. I ask her about the political 
situation in Cuba. 

“It is very bad,” she says. “There 
is much trouble.” 

“Do you think the people are for 
Batista?” I ask. 

She shakes her head. “Batista is 
no good for the country. Everybody 
is against him. But they are afraid to 
do anything . . . except in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Castro?” 

She smiles and nods. “The people 
like Castro,” she says. 


| CHECK into the Nacional, Havana’s 
oldest luxury hotel, a sprawling, 
buff-colored, two-Olympic-sized-swim- 
ming-pools affair with new air-condi- 
tioning, a luncheonette that features 
malteds, hot dogs and hamburgers, 
and a gambling casino. 

Later that evening I visit Havana’s 
two newest luxury hotels, the Capri 
and the Havana-Riviera. Their exteri- 
ors are indistinguishable from the 
luxury hotels of Miami Beach. Their 
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interiors are indistinguishable from 
the gambling casinos of Las Vegas. 
Their gaming tables are filled with 
what look like tough-guy refugees 
from an old George Raft movie. This 
is especially true at the Capri, where 
wandering around the gaming tables 
is part-owner George Raft himself. 

The partnership of the American 
underworld with the government of 
President Fulgencio Batista is well 
established. Batista himself has abso- 
lute veto power in deciding who can 
run a gambling casino. The Minister 
of Labor, José Saurez Rivas, issues 
“technician” permits to Americans 
who are employed in the casinos. His 
brother, Eduardo Saurez 
Rivas, is secretary of the American 
syndicate which operates the new 
Havana-Riviera Hotel and Casino. 
Treasury Minister Justo Garcia Rey- 
neri issues the casino permits through 
the lottery department of the Treas- 
ury. A great deal of the money for 
the new hotels and casinos comes 
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Harold Flender is a_ well-known 
television writer who has just sold 
his first novel, Paris Blues, to the 
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Company’s On Camera. He spent 
two years as a writer for Wide 
World. A graduate of the City Col- 
lege of New York, he earned a 
master’s degree at Columbia, taught 
school briefly, and has written 
criticism for the Saturday Review. 





from three Government-owned banks; 
the Banco Dessarrollo Economico y 
Social, the Banco de Fomento, and 
the Banco de Comercio Exterior. The 
money these banks invest comes from 
the retirement funds of Cuba’s trade 
unions. In the case of the Havana- 
Hilton Hotel, Eusebio Mujal’s Restau- 
rant Workers Union directly con- 
tributed a flat $9 million to the 
hotel’s $21-million construction cost. 
In addition to the normal return on 
their investment in Havana’s new 
hotels and gambling casinos, Ameri- 
can investors benefit from ten years 
of no taxation. 

Meyer Lansky, named by the Ke- 
fauver Committee Report on Organ- 
ized Crime as one of America’s top 
six gangsters, runs the new gambling 
casinos at the Nacional and at the 
Havana-Riviera. Lefty Clarke (alias 
Joe Bischoff) is in charge of the new 
million-dollar casino at the Tropi- 
cana. Santos Trafficante and Joseph 
Silesi, both of whom are wanted by 
New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan for questioning in connection 
with the Albert Anastasia killing, 
run the Sans Souci. 

Why have Cuban politicians been 
so eager to give licenses and “techni- 
cian” permits to these underworld 
figures? The obvious answer is the 
payoff. The corruption of the Batista 
regime is no secret. But avarice is 
only one factor. The other factor is 
that wars are expensive and right 
now there is a civil war in Cuba. In 
addition to an army of soldiers who 
are fighting Fidel Castro’s guerrillas 
in Oriente Province, Batista must pay 
an army of secret servicemen, in- 
formers, and professional killers. 

American tourists in Havana show 
no particular interest in the civil 
war. They are in Havana to have a 
good time. The fact that they are 
sometimes “frisked” when they go to 
the Tropicana or to a baseball game 
or movie is considered a lark. The 
fact that a woman had her arm torn 
off when a bomb exploded in the 
ladies’ room of the Tropicana 
doesn’t faze them one bit. As one 
American puts it: “She was a Cuban, 
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anyway. They wouldn’t dare start up 
with us tourists.” As another Ameri- 
van puts it: “If Steve Allen can come 
down here with his entire show, there 
can’t be anything terrible going on.” 

Unlike the Americans, the Cubans 
have a great deal of interest in their 
civil war. Among those who oppose 
Batista most passionately are Cuba’s 
students. Since June 1957, all public 
high schools, colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Havana have been closed 
by the Government because of stu- 
dent demonstrations against the 
present regime. Several more fortu- 
nate medical students have been able 
to go to Spain to continue their 
studies. 

The students complain of Ba- 
tista’s suspension of constitutional 
guarantees, of his complete censor- 
ship of the press. One of the students 
shows me the December 30 issue of 
Life. As with all the copies of that 
date, Cuba’s censors have slit out the 
four pages dealing with Fidel Castro. 
The students talk with pride of the 
fact that the Government and _ the 
ammed forces have been unable to 
suppress the rebels. 

Castro and his followers are known 
to be good Catholics. A Catholic 
priest marches with the rebels as 
chaplain. A priest in Havana com- 
pares the rebels to the Christian 
martyrs who were fed to the lions in 
Imperial Rome. A woman in his con- 
gregation believes him literally. She 
has heard, she tells me, that Batista is 
actually feeding captured rebels to 
the lions. I assume that the incident 
which has given rise to this rumor 
is the one that occurred during the 
January 3, 1958 hurricane in Havana 
when three lions, which were quickly 
recaptured, escaped from the King 
Brothers circus. 

Two journalists in Havana are 
appalled at the complete press censor- 
ship, at the open intimidation of 
Cuba’s leading journalists by the 
Minister of the Interior. (All of Ha- 
vana’s 17 newspapers are subsidized 
by the ¢ -overnment.) An architect, an 
‘ngineer, a novelist and a painter all 
speak about Cuba’s loss of freedom, 
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its political corruption, its extremes 


of wealth and poverty. 


I travel throughout Havana by taxi- 
cab. They are an important source 


of tax money for the Government. 
Their high income, in turn, comes not 
so much from the fares (the average 
ride in Havana is 60 cents), but from 
the kickbacks from the places of vice 
to which the drivers take their pas- 
sengers. As every tourist knows, the 
city is wide open. I do not meet a 
single cab driver who does not ask if 
I want to see dirty movies, “exhibi- 
tions” or whorehouses. A good many 
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LANSKY: STRICTLY A ‘TECHNICIAN’ 
of the cab drivers I meet are sympa- 
thetic to Batista. 


HE Cuban Tourist Commission 
jp advises visitors to see 
all of Cuba. The island, largest in 
the West Indies, with a population of 
almost six million, is 760 miles long 
and from 25 to 125 miles wide. It is 
divided into five provinces. During 
the ten days I am in Cuba, I am to 
see the island from one end to the 
other, from the westernmost city of 
Pinar del Rio to the easternmost city 
of Santiago de Cuba. 

Before starting my journey, on 
the advice of the travel agent at the 
Nacional, I report to the United 
States Embassy in Havana. I am in- 
formed by the Embassy that the prov- 


inces of Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, 
Santa Clara and Camaguey are rela- 
tively safe, but I am strongly advised 
to keep out of the easternmost prov- 
ince, Oriente, stronghold of the or- 
ganized resistance to the Batista 
Government. I advise the Embassy 
of my intention of going to Santiago 
de Cuba, capital city of Oriente 
Province, to meet with an agent of 
Fidel Castro. I am warned that if I 
go there I do so at my own risk. I 
am reminded that Santiago de Cuba 
has been officially declared off-limits 
to members of our armed forces. I 
tell the Embassy that as a writer I 
am interested in finding out what 
is going on in all of Cuba. I am given 
an official letter of identification and 
told to show this letter immediately 
if I am picked up by the police or the 
Guardia Rural. 1 am instructed to get 
in touch with the American consul as 
soon as I arrive in Santiago de Cuba 
and to keep him informed at all times 
of my whereabouts. I am also asked 
for an address in the States which 
the Embassy can contact in case 
something happens to me. 


(NAR DEL Rio City, capital of 

Pinar del Rio Province, is 109 
miles west of Havana. The province 
has a population of 450,000, about 
a fourth of it in the city. The guide- 
book calls the province the Garden 
of Cuba. Tropical flowers and _pic- 
turesque rock formations abound. At 
several military roadblocks, the 
traveler is searched at gunpoint. 

I arrive at Pinar del Rio City in 
time for lunch. I check into the El 
Globo Hotel, $2 a night for their best 
room. I have lunch in the hotel res- 
taurant, which is on the top floor. The 
restaurant is fairly crowded with 
what appear to be Cuban business- 
men. At a long table at one end of 
the restaurant sit the members of the 
Pinar del Rio Rotary Club. 

Suddenly there is a loud explosion 
which rocks the building. Everyone 
stops eating. Some of the members 
of the Pinar del Rio Rotary Club 
start for the windows, but other men 
get there before them and draw the 





shutters. ‘hey refuse to let them look 
out. I ask the waiter what happened. 
He smiles and says there must have 
been another auto-tire blowout. 

After lunch, while standing in 
front of the hotel, I notice the way 
garbage is collected in the city. The 
garbage truck slowly approaches, its 
driver sounding a musical horn. In 
back of the truck walks the garbage 
collector, a tall, barrel-chested man 
with a huge handlebar moustache. He 
is followed by a small gang of admir- 
ing children. The last member of the 
entourage is the largest pig I have 
ever seen. It is on a leash and the 
man who leads it keeps it in place 
with a whip. It eats the garbage that 
has spilled out of the cans into the 
gutter. 

The man I am waiting for finally 
shows up. He owns a small truck and 
we drive outside the city to a spar- 
kling new 1958 American automo- 
bile. In it are two well-dressed Cu- 
bans. Both appear to be in their early 
forties. He is a businessman and she 
is a housewife. They tell me the 
“blowout” took place two blocks from 
the hotel and demolished a clothing 
store owned by a Batista supporter. 

We drive through incredibly lovely 
country: through lush green valleys; 
through other valleys 
rounded rocky masses which the Cu- 
bans of the region call “quesos” 


containing 


(cheeses): through mountains filled 
with royal palms, banana. orange 
and coffee trees, wild orchids and 
hibiscus: through fields of sugar 
cane and tobacco. We see a tobacco 
shed that has been recently burned 
to the ground by the rebels. We visit 
a TB which is 


stafled because many of its doctors 


sanitarium under- 
have been forced to flee the country. 
The and the house- 
wife talk of how the people of 
Pinar del Rio are all against Batista. 
of how over 60 bombs have gone off 
in Pinar del Rio City during the past 
two weeks. The purpose of the bombs 
is always to destroy the property of 
Batista supporters, to affect the mo- 
rale of the Army, and to let the people 
know Castro’s rebels are among them. 


businessman 
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A factory owner and a landowner 
I meet are both against Batista. They 
both support Castro. They want it 
understood, however, that they are 
not “in the movement.” They speak 
as “objective non-partisans.” 

One of the men takes me to a 
schoolhouse in the mountains. The 
classroom is crowded with over a 
hundred schoolchildren. They have 
practically no books or papers. There 
is only one pencil for every three 
children. Those few supplies they do 
own have been paid for out of the 
pockets of the teachers. The children 
have been gathered together to watch 
some films that will be shown to them 
by the United States Information 
Service. | am invited to watch. The 
schoolhouse is old and broken-down, 
but it is very clean and even cheer- 
ful. It is light and airy; outside are 
flowers and trees. The children are 
scantily dressed, but this is the trop- 
ics and they do not need much cloth- 
ing. They all have shoes and are spot- 
lessly clean. They are well behaved 
and smile and laugh easily. 

There are two films. The first is 
the United 
States. I wonder if the children mis- 
takenly believe that this is typical of 
U.S. The 


called “Memories of Hungary.” It is 


about play-schools in 


schools. second film is 
about the Hungary that was before 
the Communists. After the film, the 
USIS man makes a brief speech in 
Spanish in which he tells how all of 
this was destroyed by the Commu- 
nists. He hands out small comic books 
to the children (most of whom are 
7 or & years of age!) which depict in 
typical comic-book detail the Rus- 
sians mowing down the Hungarian 
freedom-fighters. 

One of the Cuban teachers comes 
up to me after the film and asks why 
the American admits 
Hungary’s freedom-fighters but de- 
Cuba’s. I tell her to ask the 
USIS man. She says it will do no 
good. 


Government 
ports 


Later I have dinner with the 
USIS man and tell him what the 
schoolteacher has said. 
“T hear that all the time.” he says. 
“What do you tell them?” 





“T tell them that we don’t i: terfere 
with the internal politics o! their 
country. If they don’t like Batista, it’s 
up to them to get rid of him.” 

“But aren’t we interfering by arn- 
ing Batista?” 

“We have to look at this ini terms 
of the broader picture. Suppose we 
refused to sell arms to Batista? Do 
you know where he would get them? 
From the Soviet Union.” 

“But Batista says he’s so against 
Communism. Cuba doesn’t even have 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union.” 

“That’s what he says, but when he 
took over the Government he had the 
solid support of Cuba’s 150,000 Com 
munists.” 

That night there is another USI§ 
film program. This one is outdoors 
high in the mountains of Pinar de 
Rio. It is for adults. The temperatur 
has dropped and it is quite cold. Th 
people are inadequately dressed fo 
the weather. Several have brough 
their children, whom they hold i 
their arms. The USIS man sees 2 
shivering boy and covers him witl 
his own coat. Before the film starts 
the people talk openly of their hatre’ 
for Batista and their admiration fo 
Castro. Two films are shown, On 
deals with the natural wonders 6 
our National Parks. The other. wit! 
an original musical score by Georg 
Kleinsinger, deals with the first yea 
in school of a typical American bo 
called Skippy. The people are atter 
tive and seem to enjoy both films. 

Returning to Pinar del Rio City am 
the El Globo Hotel, I learn that whil 
I was in the mountains three moj 
bombs have exploded in the city. 


HE NEXT DAY I return to Havan 
7. keep an appointment with 
man who is known as the America 
underworld’s good-will ambassador | 
Batista. He is a Cuban who speal 
English with practically no trace 
accent. He is a personal friend ‘ 
Batista’s and of many of Batisti 
key men. He asks what my impr 
sions are. I tell him that the people 
have met dislike Batista and fav 
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Castro. He turns red and screams that 
I am wrong. He wants to know to 
whom I have spoken. I tell him to 
people in Havana and Pinar del Rio. 
He wants me to be specific, to name 
names. I refuse to do so. 

“Don’t tell me you have fallen for 
this rot about the country being in 
the midst of a revolution,” he says. 

“There seems to be great dissatis- 
faction with the present regime,” I 
reply. 

“You are wrong,” he shouts. “The 
people here love Batista. Only some 
lunatics and Communists are against 
him. Do you see any signs of a revo- 
lution here?” 

I tell him about the bomb that 
went off in Pinar del Rio. His face 
is flushed. “It was probably some 
fiesta. Who 


are the lunatics who told you they 
> 


firecrackers used in a 


were bombs?’ 

I do not reply. The good-will am- 
bassador becomes even more angry. 
‘lll prove to you the people love 
Batista! We'll ask them. You come 
with me! I won’t even take my gun. 
I'm not afraid of the so-called rebels.” 

We go to his garage and get into 
his car. A man from the garage, silent 
and tough-looking. accompanies us. 
The two of them sit in the front and 
I sit in the back. The good-will am- 
bassador has trouble getting the car 
started. We finally take off and race 
through the streets of Havana. The 
man spots someone he knows. an old, 
thin man wearing a black suit and 
black tie and steel-rimmed glasses. 

“This man owns a laundry,” ex- 
plains the good-will ambassador. “He 
speaks English very well.” 

We pull up alongside him. “Eh, 
Senor, we have someone here who 
wants to know what the people think 
of Batista.” 

“Everything is fine here,” says the 
laundry owner. “I have no com- 
plaints.” 


The good-will ambassador turns 


to me. “You see? Are you satis- 
fied?” 
“No,” I reply. “This man is a 


frierd of yours. What did you expect 
him to say?” 
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The good-will ambassador looks 
apoplectic. He turns to the laundry 





owner. “Be honest, Senor —, is 
there anything you do not like about 
the present government?” 

“Well,” says the laundry owner, “I 
do not like all the gambling that is 
coming into the country. It is all 
right for rich Americans, but it is 
very bad for the poor Cubans. It 
takes away money that should go for 
food.” 

“Thank 


good-will ambassador. He turns to 


you, Senor,’ says the 


me: “You see, he’s an honest man. 


He’s critical, but constructively criti- 


students and about Batista being a 
dictator. When Ed Sullivan was down 
here, even he wanted to know about 
these things. The constitutional guar- 
antees have been temporarily set aside 
not for you or me or Ed Sullivan or 
any law-abiding citizen but to be able 
to deal with the lunatics and Commu- 
nists who are causing trouble here. 
As for dictatorships, if Americans are 
so interested in dictatorships, why 
don’t they do something about Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic?” 

“You don’t consider Batista a dic- 
tator?” 

“Of course not! There’s going to 





cal, and he knows nothing will hap- 
pen to him.” 

We drive on. “Why has Batista 
closed all the schools?” I ask. 

“Because they have been infiltrated 
who 
have stirred up the students to cause 
They will be 


again as soon as the Communists and 


by Communists and _ lunatics 


mischief. reopened 
lunatics are rooted out.” 

“Why has Batista suspended cor- 
stitutional guarantees?” 

The good-will ambassador grumbles 
something in Spanish and then says: 
“Constitutional guarantees! Every- 
one wants to know about the consti- 
tutional guarantees and about the 


ALL THIS AND GEORGE RAFT TOO 


be a free election here in June. Ba- 
tista isn’t even going to run. You 
can’t possibly call Cuba a dictator- 
ship.” 

We drive to the Parque Central. It 
is filled with people basking in the 
sun. There are also several soldiers 
carrying automatic rifles. 

“Look how calm and peaceful it is 
here,” says the good-will ambassador. 

“What about the soldiers with the 
automatic guns?” I ask. 

“Don’t you have police patrolling 
your Central Park?” asks the good- 
will ambassador. 

He waves to a young girl who 
stands under a sign—Tome Pepsi- 
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Cola. She comes over to the car. She 
wears too much makeup. 

“Que linda!” says the good-will 
ambassador. The girl smiles, reveal- 
ing two gold teeth. 

“Habla Usted inglés?” 

“Si, Senor.” 

“This man is an American who 
wants to know how you like Cuba. 
You have no complaints against the 
Government, do you? Answer in 
English so he can understand you.” 

The girl looks puzzled. “No,” she 
says finally. 

The good-will ambassador turns to 
me. “See! Now are you convinced?” 


HE following morning I go to 
Varadero, 110 miles east of Ha- 
Cuba’s seaside 
resort. Varadero Beach, one of the 


vana, best-known 
finest in the world, is sometimes 
called “Blue Beach” because of the 
color of its waters. Palm trees and 
colorful near the 
beach, which is white and 
packed with fine sand. 

The highway from Havana to 


flowers cluster 


hard- 


Varadero is excellent. I notice sev- 
eral brand-new air-conditioned Grey- 
hound-type buses on the road. Once 
again I am stopped at a military 
roadblock and searched at gunpoint. 

I telephone a Cuban friend of mine 
who lives at Varadero. Before I can 
identify myself, he interrupts, calls 
me by a fictitious name and says that 
he recognizes my voice. He says that 
he is glad that I have come to see 
about renting a house for the sum- 
mer. He tells me where and when 
to meet him and hangs up before I 
can say goodbye. 

I have five hours to kill. I engage 
the owner of the café in the center of 
town in conversation. He blames the 
bad business on the Miami news- 
papers. The “trouble” is not so bad, 
he says. Certainly there is no dis- 
turbance in Varadero Beach. The 
Miami newspapers, according to him, 
make the situation out to be much 
worse than it is because the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce doesn’t want 
the tourists to come to Cuba. He has 
no opinion on Batista or Castro. 








I find the luxury hotels of Vara- 
dero Beach all practically empty. 
The social director at one of them 
blames it on the political situation: 
“Americans read all about the trouble 
here and they don’t want to leave 
Havana. Only the other day, a couple 
drove here from Havana and they 
were stopped on the road by soldiers 
and searched. They didn’t like that 
one bit and they made quite a fuss 
about it when they got to the hotel.” 

“How do the people here feel 
about what’s happening?” I ask. 

“T don’t know about the Ameri- 
cans,” she replies. “I never speak to 
them about politics. But I hear the 
boys talking, the Cubans, and they’re 








A 


BATISTA: "WHAT ABOUT TRUJILLO?’ 


all against Batista. All except one. 
He says Batista has done a lot for the 
country.” 

The dining room of another large 
luxury hotel has many waiters but 
hardly a single diner. The waiters 
talk freely, mentioning the usual com- 
plaints: suspension of constitutional 
guarantees, no freedom of the press, 
Batista is a dictator. Two of the 
waiters come from Santiago de Cuba, 
where they have friends who have 
been imprisoned and tortured. 

At the appointed time and place, 
I meet my friend. He tells me that 
there has been a great deal of trouble 
in Santiago de Cuba during the past 
24 hours. He is sure no personal 








harm will come to me, but feels | 
must be more cautious now in estab. 
lishing contact with the underground 
leader I am supposed to see. 

From Varadero I fly to Santiago 
de Cuba. The plane is not crowded, 


HE AIRPORT at Santiago de Cuba 
T: filled with military men. There 
is a variety of uniforms and types 
Most 


carry 


of arms. of the soldiers or 


police automatic rifles or 
tommy-guns in addition to revolvers, 
One 6’6” giant is armed with a re- 
volver, an automatic rifle, a sheathed 
stiletto, and three grenades. 

Outside the airport building, near 
the waiting airport limousines, a 
dozen jeeps are lined up. Each is 
equipped with a two-way radio-tele- 
phone. Inside the jeeps, in nondescript 
uniforms, are men armed with re- 
volvers and machetes. 

I take the limousine to the city and 
at 11 P.M. arrive at the Hotel Casa 
Grande. It is in the heart of the city, 
overlooking the central plaza. 

As I register at the desk, a man 
weighing at least 350 pounds, wear- 
ing a badly stained Cuban guayabera 
shirt, comes up to me and says in 
thick-accented English: “Welcome to 
Santiago de Cuba, my friend. I am 
the official tourist guide. I will show 
you around,” 

“Do you 
here?” I ask. 

“Oh, yes,” says the fat man. “They 
come to see Morro Castle and San 
Juan Hill and the tomb of José Marti, 
the father of our country.” 

“Fourteen months ago, he means,” 
snickers a girl standing nearby. “We 
have had no tourists here to speak 
of for fourteen months.” 

The man behind the desk gives her 
an angry look. 

I walk onto the porch and look at 
the plaza. It is deserted except for 
some armed soldiers. 


have many tourists 


Next morning I introduce myself 
to the members of the American Con- 
sulate at Santiago de Cuba. They 
are harassed, tired, nervous. They 
have been kept awake all night by 
a large number of Cuban inhabitants 
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i the city who have come to them 
bt help. There has been a police 
sundup in the city over the weekend 
nd several prominent persons have 
hen picked up. There is great fear 
or their lives. The Consulate offi- 
ils have had to explain that they 
an do nothing. 

One of the Consulate officials asks 
I, if I have any intention of joining 
he rebels. 1 show him my letter from 
he U. S. Embassy in Havana which 
dentifies me as a writer and explains 
y purpose. The Consulate official 
ells me that there have been quite 
few Americans who have tried to 
oin with the rebels recently. They 
ave all been caught by the Cuban 
my before making it to the hills. 















e Americans, explains the Con- 
ulate official, fall into three cate- 
pories: (1) ex-World War II para- 
roopers who are intrigued with the 
dea of fighting; (2) professional 
dventurers who feel they will be 
warded large sums of money when 
astro takes over Cuba; (3) ideal- 
sic teen-agers who want to fight 
fictatorship and establish democracy. 
Later in the day, I learn that it will 
be impossible for me to see the un- 
lerground leader today. I may check 
bain tomorrow. Meanwhile, I am 
pivised to let the fat man take me 
pn a tour of the city. I put on my 
oudest sport jacket and make ar- 
ragements for the fat man to take 
eon his tour. 

We visit Morro Castle, San Juan 
ill (of Teddy Roosevelt fame), and 
he tree under which was signed the 
peace treaty of the Spanish-American 
War. We drive outside the city to the 
fotel El Rancho, at which stay sev- 
al Americans working for Texaco. 
tis a modern American-style motel 
ith a splendid dining room. The 
Hexaco employes, however, do not 
at in this dining room. They have 
heir own kitchen and dining room, 
ritirely enclosed by screens to keep 
ut mosquitoes and Cubans. There 
te plenty of empty cabins in the 
otel, but there is a sign which says 
No Vacantes. The manager of the 
otel explains that this is for the 
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benefit of the Texaco people. Several 
of the Texaco men from Texas would 
not stay at the same motel with 
Negroes, and so when colored Cubans 
show up for cabins the management 
shows them the No Vacantes sign. 

From the Motel El Rancho we 
drive to the Bacardi distillery and the 
grave of José Marti. Both the dis- 
tillery and the grave are in the midst 
of the most squalid slums I have ever 
seen. Children and adults wear rags 
and go barefooted. Many are crip- 
pled and malformed, with horrible 
sores on their faces and bodies. The 
shacks they live in are made of 
rotted wood and dried palm leaves. 
The streets are mire and through 
them wander dogs and pigs foraging 
for food. 

We drive to the Boniato Montagne, 
passing half-a-dozen military check- 
points on the way. The soldiers know 
the fat man and let us through. 

The Boniato Montagne is part of 
the Sierra Maestra, but there has 
been no fighting in this section. We 
reach Puerto Boniato, 1,200 feet 
above sea level. It offers a panoramic 
view of the surrounding country. 
From here we see the entire city of 
Santiago de Cuba, its bay, the Car- 
ibbean Sea. We also see along the 
mountainsides squalid huts made of 
mud and thatched roofs that look as 
though they belong in Africa. I tell 
the fat man I want to visit one of 
these huts. He is reluctant but then 
takes me to the nearest one. It con- 
sists of only one room and is the 
filthiest place I have even seen, The 
smell is unbearable. It is crowded 
with an old man, three women and 
seven children. All are coal black 
except a two-year-old who is an 
albino. All wear rags and go bare- 
foot. The albino’s eyes are horribly 
bloodshot, her white skin is covered 
with an ugly rash, and her white hair 
is matted and filled with lice. She 
leans against me pathetically. 


ARLY the next morning, a tele- 
Foi. call informs me that the 
specifications I wanted on the job at 
the oil refinery are ready and I 


should be at a certain office at 2 P.M. 

When I go down to the hotel din- 
ing room for breakfast, the fat man 
is at the bottom of the stairs. He has 
on the same clothes as the day be- 
fore. His brown guayabera shirt has 
several more stains on it, his pants 
are terribly wrinkled, and he needs 
a shave. I bid him good morning and 
enter the dining room. 

Without my inviting him, he jos 
me at the breakfast table. He doesn’t 
order anything. He is there, he says, 
just to keep me company, “no obli- 
gation.” He asks me what I do. When 
I tell him I am a writer, he quotes 
a few lines of Robert Browning. The 
dining room extends to the porch, 
and across the plaza I see that the 
doors of the Comité Local de 
Turismo are closed, The fat man ex- 
plains that it has been closed for over 
a year. There is an opera house on 
the other side of the plaza, but that, 
too, has been closed for over a year. 
When I ask why, the fat man shrugs 
his shoulders. He wants to know what 
I am going to do all day. I tell him 
I intend to take a walk and in the 
afternoon will visit some friends. He 
says he will go with me, that it is 
not good for an American to walk 
the streets of Santiago de Cuba alone. 

“Why?” I ask. “Is there a dis- 
turbance here?” 

“Oh, no,” he replies, “there is no 
disturbance here.” 

In the plaza half-a-dozen soldiers 
walk with automatic rifles. 

After breakfast the fat man insists 
on accompanying me on my walk. 
We pass by the Moncava Barracks 
near the center of town. It is com- 
pletely surrounded by a small army 
of heavily armed troops. The fat man 
can offer no explanation for this. 
After an hour of steady walking, the 
fat man, his breath short and his face 
covered with sweat, excuses himself 
to return to the hotel. 

At 2 p.M. I am in a large business 
establishment. The receptionist at the 
door asks my name and tells me to 
be seated among some fifteen people 
waiting in an outer office. After a 
few minutes, a small, thin man whom 
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I have never seen before appears and 
leads me into his private, well-fur- 
nished office. He locks the door be- 
hind him. A telephone call is made. 
The conversation is brief and about 
plans for a bridge game. After he 
hangs up. he turns to me and says, 
“All right. He says I can take you 
to him.” 

We exit through a door that leads 
to a garage in the building. We get 
into a huge, expensive new Ameri- 
can automobile. 

“Now,” says the man, “we'll see if 
we can lose your surveillance.” 

We drive a 
through the city at a dizzy speed. 
On the outskirts of the city, we 
arrive at a tall building which has 


circuitous route 


an excellent view of the surrounding 
area. We go to the top of the building 
and survey the area to see whether 
we have been followed. There are no 
cars in sight. 

We drive to another area outside 
the city and enter a home. In a 
fashionable, air-conditioned _ living 
room, I meet a millionaire who is 
reputed to be the intellectual and 
financial brain behind the entire 
Castro movement. 

He is tense and apologizes for not 
being able to give me more than a 
few minutes. He is terribly upset, he 
explains, because the men who were 
picked up over the weekend are his 
best friends and he is certain that at 
this very moment they are being tor- 
tured in the Moncava Barracks. 

“Batista’s butchers are not very 
imaginative when it comes to torture 
and murder,” he explains. “They 
have two favorite methods, both in- 
volving the machete. The first is cas- 
tration. The other is hacking off a 
limb.” 

I ask him about the charge that 
the Castro movement is affiliated with 
the Communists. 

“There is not a grain of truth in 
it. It is true that Communist agents 
have contacted us and have offered 
us money and arms. We have always 
turned a deaf ear to their proposals.” 

“How could they get you arms?” 

“Russian submarines have landed 


here before. It would be an easy 
matter for them to smuggle arms 
into the hills.” 

“Where do your arms come from 
now?” I ask. 

“Castro’s forces are badly armed. 
Batista has 35,000 troops to Castro’s 
thousand. Batista has the latest equip- 
ment—artillery, tanks, planes. The 
hills are bombed and strafed nightly. 
But the fidelistas have stood them 
off armed only with hunting rifles 
and a small amount of arms captured 
from the regular Army.” 

“What is the program of the 
fidelistas? What do they stand for?” 

“They stand for everything America 
stands for—or used to stand for.” 

“Used to?” 

“In The Brothers Karamazov. the 
Grand Inquisitor says' that if Christ 
were to return he would have to be 
recrucified because of the corruption 
of the times. The fidelistas are ideal- 
ists in a world without ideals. They 
are trying to establish democracy in 
Cuba. But these are not the times 
for democracy. Therefore, Castro 
must be crucified and America is 
helping to crucify him by equipping 
Batista with arms and planes. When 
there was an uprising in Cienfuegos 
this past summer and Batista ordered 
the city bombed and strafed in re- 
prisal, 700 innocent men, women 
and children there were killed by 
American-trained pilots flying Ameri- 
can-supplied planes.” 

“Do you think Castro will lose?” 

“T didn’t say that. He has the 
support of 95 per cent of the people.” 

“Suppose he eventually wins? 
What will happen then? Will Castro 
become President?” 

“No. There will be a free election 
to determine who will be President. 
The man the fidelistas support for 
Provisional President is Dr, Urrutia. 
a 56-year-old judge from Santiago 
de Cuba. He has a lifelong record 
of devotion to the principles of de- 
mocracy. He is a true friend of the 
United States. Cuba has a good con- 
stitution, but it has been suspended. 
One of the first things Castro wants 


to do is to re-establish constitutional 
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going on in Cuba. They sen: dows 





here a bunch of Ivy League charac! 





ters who have no understanding or 
sympathy with the issues. | knoy . 
because I used to be an Ivy Leagu 
character myself.” 
“What about the charge that thy 
supporters of Castro are, like your C 


self, Cuba’s millionaires?” 






“Everyone is against Batista, th 
middle class and the poor as well a 





the wealthy. The businessmen suffe 









because of the graft and corruptio 
The fact that some of us who suppo 
Castro happen to be wealthy is rele: 
vant only insofar as our money, of 
as is usually the case, our family’ 


money, has enabled us to study if 


exposed to American democracy. 
is precisely this type of democrac 
that we are trying to establish her 
in Cuba. Castro and I have both live 
and studied in America.” 

“If Batista is overthrown. won! 
the new regime be obligated to th 
wealthy families who are supportin he cor 
it? Will these families take kindl 
to Castro’s intention of nationalizin 


oston 
cial d 


nen ONC wealthi 
the public utilities? ” 


“Where do you get the idea thd 
Castro intends to nationalize the pul 


vestme! 
estme! 
ers hay 
ous Op 
pay its 
cultura 
small } 
Theate: 
will ha 
This 


ened si 


lic utilities? This is completely fals 
Castro has no intention of nationaé 
izing anything. Castro is also 
wealthy man in his own right. Hi 
family owns some of the largest sugé 
plantations in Oriente Province 
Another thing: If Castro were goit 
to nationalize anything, do you thin 
he would be getting the financial a a 

sistance he has been getting fro h van 


: . fhas de 
some of the top American busine 


office - ; 


. nix tol along t] 
that he has been getting this help. ¥Back B 


concerns here in Cuba? It’s no secrq 


oped u 


N THE Cubana Airlines nog 
; poountry 
stop flight from Havana 4 . 


New York, I have Cuba’s most famoq ceded |} 
drink, the Cuba Libre. It consists 
Coca Cola. an American drink: rum 
a Cuban drink; and a slice of — joined 
a tart tropical fruit. Cuba Lib plans 
translates into English as Free Cubs Thes. 
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suff BosTON 
sutie 7 
uptio B;.. is the archetype of the dy- 
uppo ing American city. So long is 
‘= releposton’s list of symptoms of advanced 


lecrepitude that the Federal Commit- 


si ee for Economic Development has 
idy jpelected the former Athens of Amer- 
» beepia as its pilot project in a new area 
acy, [evelopment program. 

ocract. Lhe city’s real estate is the nation’s 
h hep0ldest and shabbiest, its narrow cow- 
h livepPath streets are choked with powerful 


ars, and its mass transportation sys- 


#tem is debt-ridden. New industries 


The finan- 


one of the 


oston’s circle highway. 
cial district, nation’s 
continues to prefer in- 
vestment almost anywhere else to in- 
estment in Boston. Finally, wreck- 


Jers have taken over the once-glori- 


’ fals 
tional US Opera House, no longer able to 
Iso §P2Y its way in what used to be the 


ultural center of America. The 
small but lively New England Opera 
Theater and the visiting Metropolitan 
will have to shift for themselves. 

This black picture has been bright- 
ened somewhat by a rebirth of real 
estate activity. Prudential Insurance 
has decided to build a $200-million 
ofice - apartment - shopping 
-falong the edge of the once-fashionable 
Back Bay, on one of the last undevel- 
oped urban tracts of any size in the 
poountry. 


center 


, The project, now well in- 
to the engineering stage, was pre- 
ceded hy numerous small reclamation 


ists 0. 
re jobs, mostly from dilapidated build- 
aie Ing to parking lot, and has been 


Libt joined hy several other substantial 
plans. 


These include a 48-acre West End 
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“! Boston Is Archetype of 
“ Dying U.S. City By Wiley Mitchell 


urban redevelopment, in the shadow 
of the world-famous Massachusetts 
General Hospital; the New York 
Streets reclamation redevelopment, 
near the aging South Station, and 
projects launched by Brookline and 
Cambridge. Boston’s first new office 
building in many years is also ready 
for occupancy. 

Another section of the Central 
Artery, an runs 
through the rim of the old city, is 
about to be let for bids. The Metro- 
politan Transit Authority, a semi-po- 
litical group which took over the re- 
mains of the private Boston Elevated 
Railway, plans to take over trackage 
from the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road. The latter is anxious to drop 


expressway that 


its commuter service, and the usu- 
ally hardheaded MTA says it is con- 
fident of making a profit on such an 
extension. A controversial plan to 
build a large parking facility under 
historic Boston Common is still alive, 
although struggling against intransi- 
gent opposition from old Boston 
conservatives, and small traffic im- 
provements continue to appear. 

Even more encouraging is the re- 
cent formation of a civic study group. 
This consists of 14 top business lead- 
ers representing perhaps a billion dol- 
lars in corporate assets, a Jesuit priest 
and the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The priest owes his pres- 
ence to the fact that the study is spon- 
sored by Roman Catholic Boston 
College. Erwin D. Canham is there 
largely because some quarters feel 
the Monitor is one of the more im- 
partial voices in Boston civic life. 

What is at stake here is not 
merely the physical Boston of 1958 


but the entire concept of the city as 
a metropolitan center. 

When public transit meant mass 
transit, a central focus at the main 
traffic crossroad was almost inevita- 
ble. The closer one went to the heart 
of the transit net, the better and 
faster service became. In the auto- 
mobile age, the only preferred direc- 
tion for mass (automobile) transit is 
away from the city’s geographic cen- 
ter. An overcrowded streetcar can be 
very uncomfortable, but it moves 
about as swiftly as an empty one, in 
keeping with its primary goal of 
transportation. An overcrowded high- 
way is useless: Automobiles can’t 
move, tempers mount, and a traffic 
jam spreads like a minor panic. 

In entertainment, the people who 
once would have gone to Washing- 
ton Street’s many theaters or even to 
the honkytonk Scollay Square find it 
easier to go to a drive-in movie or 
stay home in front of the television 
set. Those on the Symphony Hall or 
Opera House level now are more apt 
to buy a hi-fi or FM set—or both. 

Logically, these facts lead to what 
Frank Lloyd Wright has 
Broadacre City, a ribbon city stretch- 
ing endlessly across the land along a 


named 


concrete spine, Logically, a single 
center, presumably New York, is all 
motorized America will need to fill 
the role of metropolitan center. And 
logically the European concept of 
civilized man as a self-disciplined in- 
dividual who believes in fine art as a 
liberator of the human soul, who be- 
lieves that education and vocational 
training are two opposite things, 
who honestly loves city and country 
life for their respective contributions 
to the good life—logically this con- 
cept should go. 

It may be, of course, that logic 
will only half prevail, that the mass 
America of tomorrow will be a 
Broadacre City whose intellect will 
be kept in a state of somnolence by 
the endless drone of quizmasters on 
$64,000 shows, while a higher civi- 
lization will acquire a new vitality, 
underground as it were, in such his- 
toric centers ‘as Boston. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


N THE eve of the fifth anniver- 
O sary of Stalin’s death, the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia finally made up 
its mind as to what to say about him 
in its new edition. The deceased ty- 
rant was cut down from 86 pages to 
five, and the picture of his record 
and character is the selective mixture 
which has now become standard. 

Stalin is praised for promoting in- 
dustrialization and collective farming 
and for rallying the Soviet people 
after the German invasion. On the 
other hand, some of Khrushchev’s 
revelations of Stalin’s active part in 
the torture and murder of many vet- 
eran Communists who had not taken 
part in any anti-Government activity 
are included. Stalin is reproached for 
not having anticipated the German 
attack. 
Stalin as “rough” and “disloyal,” and 
his recommendation that Stalin be 
removed from the post where he had 
concentrated undue power in his own 
hands, are published. But Stalin’s 
crushing of the “Left” and “Right” 
oppositions is endorsed. 

This is very natural, if only be- 
cause Khrushchev during the last five 


Lenin's characterization of 


years has been engaged in the same 
kind of elimination race that carried 
Stalin to the summit. As Stalin got 
rid of the Leninist Old Guard—mak- 
ing a bloc with Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev to oust Trotsky, then deposing 
Zinoviev and Kamenev with the help 
of the “Rightists” Rykov, Bukharin 
and Tomsky, finally sweeping these 
away and packing the Politburo with 
henchmen whom he could make or 
break at will—so Khrushchev has rid 
himself of such rivals as Malenkov, 


Beria and Molotov (the Big Three at 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Five Years After 
Stalin's Death 


the time of Stalin’s death) and of 
such other prominent figures as Ka- 
ganovich, Shepilov and Zhukov. 

The ghost of Stalin might be imag- 
ined bestowing an accolade on 
Khrushchev for utilizing Zhukov to 
win the hard struggle with the Molo- 
tov-Kaganovich-Malenkov bloc and 
then casting Zhukov into political 
outer space at the first opportunity. 
This maneuver was eminently in the 
Stalin political style. 

A student of comparative history 
might see Khrushchev in 1958, five 
years after the death of Stalin, as 
occupying a position somewhat simi- 
lar to Stalin’s in 1929, five years 
after the death of Lenin. True, only 
Beria has been put to death; but 
Stalin’s enemies in the Communist 
party were all alive in 1929. A totali- 
tarian system requires a supreme 
dictator. And just now Khrushchev, 
although not yet as all-powerful as 
Stalin finally became, looks like the 
man to beat for this post. 


EOFFREY Barraclough, a British 
G professor of history, announces 
in a recent issue of the Nation that 
America had better change its Secre- 
tary of State and do it fast. “The 
world has made up its mind,” writes 
Mr. Barraclough, “that Mr. Dulles 
must go... . I believe world opinion 
is right: Dulles must go. . . . His 
departure is the key to the necessary 
relaxation of tension, and that is why 
it is imperative that Dulles should 
go.” This tough-talking ultimatum 
does not seem to have produced a rip- 
ple in the waters of the Potomac; and 
there seems every likelihood that Mr. 
Dulles will be around for some years. 





One can only hope, for the sake o 
Professor Barraclough’s — students 
that his normal attitude toward his 
torical evidence is not the one dist 
played in his “Dulles Must Go” arti 
cle. He alleges, for instance, that th 
result of Harold 
brought under State Department con 
trol was “the sudden collapse of th 
promising disarmament negotiation 
of 1957.” 

Apart from the fact that disarma 


Stassen’s bein 


ment negotiations could not be car 
ried on outside the Department ¢ 
State without introducing an elemen 
of complete disorganization into ow 
foreign relations, there is no basi 
for calling these negotiations “prom 
ising”—or for neglecting to mentior 
that 
caused their “sudden collapse.” 

Dulles is accused of _ havin; 
“blocked the visit to Washington o 
Marshal Zhukov.” 
such a visit would have had no greal 
significance in any case. Wha 
blocked it is the fact that, if Profes 
sor Barraclough has forgotten Hun: 
gary, many Americans have not; and 
the public reception of the man main- 
ly responsible for the slaughter of 
Hungarian freedom-fighters would 
not have been enthusiastic. 

And where on earth did Professor 
Barraclough find any serious evi} 
dence for this statement: “In Octoy 
ber 1956, at the time of the Hun 
garian rising, he [Dulles] rejected 
the proposal to withdraw two Ameri: 
can divisions from Europe in ex 
change for a Soviet withdrawal 0! 
the two Russian divisions stationed 
in Hungary.” 

This is a sheer fairy tale. No such 
proposal ever came from Moscow, 
The Soviet Government was inten! 
on rushing in many more division 
to reinforce and replace the threj 
which had been fought to a standstil 
by the Hungarian patriots, and whic! 
were showing signs of political ur 
reliability. The freedom of Hungari 
might have been worth the with 
drawal of two American divisions 
But we never had a chance to col 
sider such a bargain. 


it was the Soviet side which 









As we see now, 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Exceptional Sociology 


Reviewed by Dennis H. Wrong 


Small Town in Mass Society. 


By Arthur J. Vidich & Joseph Bensman. 


Princeton. 327 pp. $6.00. 


AT FIRST GLANCE the American 
small town would seem to be a thor- 
oughly exhausted topic for sociologi- 
cal analysis as well as for fictional 
treatment. The debunking of small- 
town life begun by Sinclair Lewis 
and Sherwood Anderson in the 1920s 
has finally descended with Peyton 
Place to the tawdriest level of best- 
sellerdom. And sociological studies 
of the nation’s “hometowns” and 
“plainvilles” have been discredited 
because rural communities are clearly 
no longer in any way representative 
of an America where social power 
and cultural change have become ir- 
reversibly centered in the metropolis. 
Moreover, the essential uniformity 
of small-town life, 
region, has by now been fully docu- 
mented. The novels and community 
studies all read like imitations of one 
another. Even Peyton Place includes 
a good deal of authentic observation 
of the “shack people,” the Lumpen- 
proletariat of small-town and rural 
society, whose existence and mode 
of life have been described in com- 
munities as far apart as Kentucky, 
Massachusetts and Northern Illinois. 

Why, then, at a time when almost 
everyone else is busy reporting on 
the new suburbs, have these two 
young sociologists chosen to write 


regardless of 


f still another community study of a 
4 small town (population 2,500), this 


time one located in upper New York 
State and christened pseudonymously 
“Springdale”? The answer is not 
immediately apparent. They start out 
coverin familiar ground: The open- 
ing chajters describe the rural ethos, 
opposi's “right living,” the homely 
Virtues and “grass-roots democracy” 
to the Jecadence and corruption of 
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Sociology department, Brown University; 


contributor, “Commentary,” “Reporter” 


urban life; they go on to identify 
the social classes and occupational 
groups of small-town society down 
to the inevitable “shack people” on 
the periphery. But it soon becomes 
evident that Vidich and Bensman 
have outflanked the critics of earlier 
community studies by making the 
dependence of the small town on the 
larger society the central theme of 
their book. 

Instead of once more debunking 
rural ideology by uncovering the 
snobbery, crime and sexual goings-on 
behind the facade of Puritanism and 
neighborly equalitarianism, the au- 
thors reveal the utter subordination 
of the town to outside authorities— 
political, economic and cultural. Both 
the nostalgic Arcadian vision of the 
rural community and the counter- 
view of it as cramped and demeaning 
assume its relative autonomy and 
the “rootedness” of its residents. But 
Vidich and Bensman find that the 
rural citizen’s very image of himself 
is acquired from mass media origi- 
nating in the city and depicting 
scenes of urban violence, criminality 
and political corruption. And, in 
viewing Springdale historically, they 
discover that only a fourth of its 
population was born there while no 
less than a third migrated to the 
community between 1940 and 1952, 
a population mobility that scarcely 
differs from that of larger commu- 
nities. 

The author’s documentation of the 
domination of the small town by the 
mass society is most detailed with 
respect to politics—a subject largely 
ignored in the earlier studies, mod- 
eled on anthropological field reports 
of tribal societies, which concentrated 


on the customs and rituals of daily 
life while overlooking the less visible 
realities of power relations and eco- 
nomic forces. 

One still hears it said that local 
politics in American small towns is 
the scene of a thriving “town-meet- 
ing” democracy, in which each citi- 
zen participates directly in the 
making of decisions that affect his 
life. Vidich and Bensman find that, 
under the influence of a compulsive 
“low tax” ideology promoted by 
relatively inefficient local business- 
men, the Springdale village board 
willingly surrenders its formal juris- 
diction over a variety of local matters 
to state agencies. The function of 
village government is to smother all 
potential conflicts and genuine issues 
under a blanket of endless meander- 
ing talk in order to delay arriving 
at any decision until the state or 
private local groups step in and take 
independent action which will not 
have to be financed by the village 
taxpayer. 

Incompetence and lack of special- 
ized knowledge of law or administra- 
tion seem to be prerequisites for 
office-holding. The authors’ account 
reads _ like but verbatim 
transcripts of board meetings con- 
vince the reader that they are not 
exaggerating. The board members. 
however, are at least literate, and it 
might not be healthy for Vidich and 
Bensman to set foot in Springdale 
again. 

The township board is 
slightly less moribund—largely be- 
cause it has jurisdiction over the re- 
pair of rural roads, a matter of bread- 
and-butter concern to its constituency 
of farmers. Even the politics of the 


satire, 


only 





school board, which is far more 
complex and involves a larger num- 
ber of interested groups, reveals the 
same readiness to abdicate local de- 
cision-making in return for state aid 
and the preservation of anachronistic 
local tax assessments. 

The slates of candidates for local 
offices are handpicked by three or 
four leading citizens who constitute 
the Republican committee. A_ tiny 
proportion of the electorate turns 
out to vote, often consisting only of 
party leaders, candidates, and their 
wives and families. In state elec- 
tions, however, over 90 per cent of 
the electorate goes to the polls and 
runs up a topheavy margin for Re- 
publican candidates. The party lead- 
ers are dynamos of energy when it 
comes to getting out the vote for state 
elections. A large Republican vote 
repays the state party for allowing 
essential services to be supplied to 
rural areas at the expense of urban, 
especially New York City, taxpayers. 

The analysis of these complex in- 
local interest 


terrelations between 


groups. village and township govern- 


ment, party organization, and state 
politics is a novelty in sociological 
community But the most 
strikingly original feature of Small 


studies. 


Town in Mass Society is its discus- 
sion of class. 

Vidich and Bensman do not start 
with the assumption usually made by 
other community analysts: that the 
class structure of the small town, un- 
like that of the city, forms a neat and 
stable hierarchy in which personal 
reputation is the main criterion of 
social rank. They begin by identify- 
ing five main occupational classes 
and two subgroups and then show 


that these groups cannot be un- 
ambiguously ranked in relation to 


one another. Their examination of 
Springdale in historical depth reveals 
that some groups, especially farmers 
who grew rich on Federal price sup- 
ports during the war years, are ris- 
ing in income, power and _ status 
while others, notably local retailers 
(hard-pressed by the chains) and 
“traditional” farmers, show a long- 
term decline. Different “mobility ceil- 
the realistically attainable up- 


ings, 
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per limits to income and occupa ional 
success, are associated with the eco- 
nomic each group. 
These differing work and incom: pro. 
files are linked to different consump. 
tion patterns, or what sociologists 
call “styles of life,” and to the de- 


positions of 


gree of buoyancy or pessimism char- 
acterizing the various class outlooks. 
Vidich and Bensman make ingenious 
use of Keynesian categories of eco- 
nomic behavior—‘spenders,” “‘say- 
label the 


contrasting perspectives toward the 


ers” and “investors”’—to 
future of Springdale’s classes. 

The usual battery of abstract defi- 
nitions, conceptual schemes and theo- 
retical “models,” which clutter up 
most works of | this 
kind, is nowhere to be found in this 
study. The authors simply describe 
the class structure of the community 
as they see it in their crisp if un- 


sociological 


distinguished prose. In its unob- 
trusiveness and lack of pretension, 
their account reflects true theoretical 
sophistication. For they could not 
have arrived at the interpretations 
they advance or even looked for the 
facts they report unless they were 
thoroughly conversant with the class 
theories of Marx, Weber, Schumpeter 
and Veblen, psychoanalysis, and the 
leading concepts of modern economic 
theory. 

My objections are all minor ones. 
The authors are fatally enamored of 
the word “dynamics,” which is cur- 
social 


rently stylish in the 


sciences, Occasionally they refer to 


very 


the “dynamics of” mass society oF 
group conflict several times in 4 
single paragraph. Twenty years have 
passed since Heywood Broun com- 
plained that we needed 


dynamic word for dynamic.” I am 


“a good 


unable to paraphrase his remark to 
cover the word used as a noun, espe- 
cially when its use adds no extra 
increment of meaning whatsoever. 
For social life is itself a process 
and not a thing, Durkheim to the 
contrary nothwithstanding. 

I also have doubts about the 
equally stylish term “mass society,” 
which carries romanticist and neo 
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Marxist overtones that cling to it 
when it is used without being ana- 
lyzed by supposedly hard-headed 
American sociologists. Such terms as 
the “larger society,” “urban Amer- 
ica,” or Graham Wallas’s phrase “the 
Great Society” would have served 


Vidich and Bensman just as well. 

It pains me to have to report that 
the virtues of this book are excep- 
tional in works by contemporary 
sociologists. For, as I am sure Vidich 
and Bensman would agree, their 
achievement is not so extraordinary 


as to be beyond the level of compe- 
tence which one is entitled to expect 
from any properly educated modern 
sociologist. But their book is excep- 
tional. Let us hope that it will start 
a trend or, more accurately, a 


counter-trend. 





French Industry’s Public Relations 


Organized Business in France. 
By Henry W. Ehrmann. 
Princeton. 514 pp. $7.50. 


THIs BOOK by Professor Henry 
W. Ehrmann of the University of 
Colorado contains an exposition and 
an evaluation of the public relations 
of organized business in France from 
1936 to the present, derived chiefly 
from business and government pub- 
lications and from personal inter- 
views with business and public off- 
cials. In addition, the volume con- 
tains chapters dealing with the crucial 
problem of modernization of French 
industry. Professor Ehrmann has a 
thorough knowledge of the French 
economy and a penetrating under- 
standing of the business community 
organized as a pressure group. His 
book is both timely and uniquely 
valuable. 

Business public relations is some- 
thing new in France. Traditionally, 
a business enterprise, even a large 
one, was based on a _ closely-knit 
family group that kept its affairs pri- 
vate, even secret. for fear that the 
Government would use such infor- 


What- 


ever influence business had in form- 


mation against its interests. 


ulating public policies was personal 
and surreptitious, sometimes corrupt. 

A change came after the Second 
World War. Under the Fourth Re- 
public a nationwide employers’ or- 
ganization was created, the CNPF 
(Consei! National du  Patronat 
Francais), representing both small 
and big business. It now claims to be 
the “sole spokesman of all business,” 
supreme over all other business as- 
Sociaticns in France, such as cham- 
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Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Professor emeritus of history, CCNY; 
author, “The World in Crisis” and other books 


bers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations. Like the U. S. National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
CNPF frankly insists that, as the 
representative of legitimate inter- 
ests, it should be consulted in the 
formulation of public policies af- 
fecting business. It is well organized, 
with an efficient technical staff and 
able leaders, who conduct publicity 
campaigns through publications, con- 
ventions and interviews. Ehrmann 
gives a highly detailed account of 
this novel French organization, its 
ways and means, its personnel and 
its policies. 

What brought the CNPF into ex- 
istence? During the Vichy regime, 
businessmen had collaborated with 
the Government, thereby arousing 
popular resentment. With the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, a demand 
“liberation of the 
economy” to parallel the liberation 
of the territory. The nationalization 
of some of the large industries that 
followed was, to some degree, moti- 
vated by the desire “to narrow the 
basis” of business influence. Fear of 
further nationalization, as well as of 
Communist trade unions, constituted 
the driving motives for the organi- 
zation of the CNPF. 

However, despite its many efforts, 
organized business in France, accord- 
ing to Ehrmann, has largely failed 
“to arouse understanding and sym- 
pathy in the broad daylight of pub- 
lic-relations campaigns.” This fail- 
ure he ascribes largely to the open 


arose for the 


hostility that the business commun- 
ity has shown to the welfare state, 
The social-security laws enacted after 
the First and Second World Wars 
were regarded by the employers as 
the loss of a battle, not of a war. To 
the average employer, a patron de 
combat, the “basic concepts of the 
state are entirely 


social welfare 


alien.” No “major social reform,” 
observes Ehrmann, “has ever been 
introduced by collective agreement.” 
The CNPF does accept trade union- 
ism because of its power—a recog- 
nition of belligerency in the class 
war, nothing more. It is important 
to note that in France the bourgeoisie 
is as class-conscious as is the prole- 
tariat. French employers “are most 
impressed with the absence of mu- 
tual hatred in the United States even 
after a bitter industrial strife.” 

The workers, too, have been dis- 
satisfied with the social-security leg- 
islation, the “social wages” which 
have not, as in Britain, redistributed 
the national income in their interest. 
This legislation in France was large- 
ly at the expense of wages; the share 
of the workers in the total national 
income was about the same in 1951 
as in 1938. And, as is notorious, the 
system of taxation is weighted in fa- 
vor of the well-to-do. Only about 
one-quarter of the total national rev- 
enue comes from direct taxes; the 
great burden of indirect taxes is 
borne by the mass of people. 

In his discussion of business en- 
terprise, Ehrmann writes that France 





“has remained a country where an 
aureole surrounds everything that is 
small.” The French climate of uni- 
versal distrust of large-scale enter- 
prise has resulted in the chronic un- 
derinvestment of capital. The mar- 
ginal producer has been maintained 
through Government subsidies, di- 
rect and indirect, and through trade 
largely 
From this has arisen the practice 


agreements, surreptitious. 
known as “economic Malthusianism,” 
the proclivity to limit production 
and to spread work and profits. Free 
enterprise in France has, therefore, 
lacked “the dynamism, the insight, 
and the organization to do what has 
to be done.” 

But things do change. A modern 
sector appeared in French industry 
after the war, the effects of which 
have become evident only during the 
last five years. Its initial impulse 
came from the Marshall Plan for 
France, which specifically provided 
for the introduction of methods to 
increase productivity in industry. 
its leading protagonist has been 
Jean Monnet, the Colbert of postwar 
France, who has been both prophet 
and organizer of the modern sector 
of French industry. The automobile, 
airplane and 
have become as highly mechanized 
as those in the United States. Dur- 
ing the period 1950-1956, industrial 
production increased about 50 per- 
cent. 
compares favorably 
Britain and Germany. 
have advanced at the highest rate in 
Western Europe. At last, 


French workers are receiving a more 


electronic industries 


productivity now 
with that of 
Real wages 


France’s 


long 


just share of the national income. 

France is now at the parting of 
the ways economically. For long, it 
had established a balanced economy 
between agriculture and industry, a 
system that maintained social sta- 
bility to counterbalance political in- 
stability. In the 


balanced economy, a backward agri- 


But at a price. 


culture balanced a backward indus- 
try, and the result was low produc- 
tivity in both. In our era of automa- 
tion, this spells disaster. The issue 


was “modernization or decadence” 


(the formula of Monnet), and France 
resolutely though regretfully has 
the former. Ehrmann is, 
however, careful to note that, as a 
whole, the “modernization of the 
French economy still lags behind re. 


chosen 


sults achieved elsewhere.” 

Ehrmann’s study of the public re. 
lations of organized business in 
France is a pioneer work in this field, 
His scholarly treatment of this sub- 
ject deserves all praise. The book 
will be welcomed by students of con. 
temporary France. 





Simultaneous Publication,| 


i tale, t 


Hard and Soft Cover 


By John Unterecker instructor of English, CCNY 


HOUGH almost everyone in the 
pane industry is very much 
aware that the time lag between a 
best seller’s original publication date 
and its subsequent appearance as a 
paperback is steadily diminishing, 
most readers are, I imagine, only 
vaguely conscious of the fact. They 
know, of course, that Peyton Place 
was out in soft covers long before 
its hardbound salad days were over, 
and they may know of Ballantine’s 
experiments in simultaneous publica- 
tion of books in paper and cloth cov- 
ers. Yet few readers know of the 
really passionate debates between 
those editors and publishers who fa- 


vor simultaneous publication or 
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something very close to it and those 
who fight a kind of rear-guard action, 
advocating that the paperbacks con- 
fine themselves to the publication 
either of books now out of print or of 
books (such as the edition of John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath re- 
cently published by Compass at 
$1.95) which have just about ex- 
hausted a hardbound market but 
which might find a new audience at 
the reduced price and in the handy 
format of the paperback. 

Though some publishers have ar- 
gued that simultaneous publication 
is unprofitable, all of them are agreed 
that it puts the book-buying reader 
in a very happy position. If his main 
interest is in keeping up with the 
times, he can buy a new book at 
paperback prices. If, on the other 
hand, he wants the book as a per- 
manent addition to his library, he 
can buy the somewhat sturdier cloth 
edition. 

Though most publishers speak of 
simultaneous publication as an e* 
periment, more and more books aré 
being released “cooperatively” in pa 
per and in cloth. And there have even 
been recent examples of paperback 
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first-editions being reprinted in cloth 
after initial soft-cover 
Though a revolution in American 
publishing is not yet accomplished, 
it is certainly well under way. 

All of this is prefatory to my some- 
what belatedly celebrating the simul- 
taneous publication by Noonday 
Press of Isaac Bashevis Singer’s 
Gimpel the Fool and Other Stories 
($1.25, paper; $3.50, cloth). Singer, 
one of the finest Yiddish writers of 
our time (here translated by Saul 
Bellow, Isaac Rosenfeld, Norbert 
Guterman, Elaine Gottlieb and oth- 
ers), is a great story-teller. I use the 
word story-teller deliberately, for 
Mr. Singer is a master of the folk 
tale, that vanishing form which once, 
peopling our world with ghosts, 
witches, demons and trolls, gave sub- 
stance to the dreams we now bottle 
up within ourselves for the exclusive 
entertainment of the analyst. 

“The Gentleman 
for instance, tells of the remarkable 
events that take place in the village 
of Frampol when Ketev Mriri, Chief 
of the Devils, arrives disguised as a 
handsome and very wealthy gentle- 
man. Showering the villagers with 
money, he seduces them into a night- 
mare spree of merrymaking which is 
capped by his marriage to Hodle, the 
town slut: 

“Witches, werewolves, imps, de- 
mons and hobgoblins plummeted 
from the sky, some on brooms, others 
on hoops, still others on spiders. 
Osnath, the daughter of Machlath, 
her fiery hair loosened in the wind, 
her breasts bare and thighs exposed, 
kaped from chimney to chimney, and 
skated along the eaves. Namah, Hur- 
mizah the daughter of Aff, and many 
ther she-devils did all sorts of som- 
esaults. Satan himself gave away the 
bridegroom, while four evil spirits 
held the poles of the canopy, which 
had turned into writhing pythons. 
Four dogs escorted the groom. Ho- 
dle’s dress fell from her and she 
ood naked. Her breasts hung down 
‘0 her navel and her feet were 
Webbed. Her hair was a wilderness 
of worms and caterpillars.” 


successes. 


from Cracow.” 
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Though their children are reduced 
by the holocaust to heaps of charred 
bones, the villagers are rescued 
through the furious prayers of old 
Rabbi Ozer who pulls them by a com- 
bination of faith and main strength 
trom the muck in which they are 
trapped. When they go to look for 
Hodle, they find her disappeared, 
“the hill covered with weeds and 
bramble, silent save for the cries of 
crows and cats. . . . Then it was 
understood that Hodle was in truth 
Lilith, and that the hosts of the 
netherworld had come to Frampol 
because of her.” 

All the stories are brilliant, but 
the one which I liked best—perhaps 
for purely sentimental reasons, but 
I prefer to think because, had I been 
given in advance a plot summary, I 
would have maintained it could not 
come off, though it did, wonderfully 
—was “The Little Shoemakers,” a 
moral tale about seven brothers who 
emigrate from Poland to America, 
abandon their folkways, rescue their 
father from the Nazi occupation, and 
are in turn spiritually rescued by 
him. The story defies abridgment: It 
must be read. 

Also from Noonday, but as differ- 
ent from Singer’s stories as night 
from day, is Jean Cocteau’s The Im- 
postor ($1.25, paper; $3.00, cloth). 
Cocteau’s book, the story of what 
would have to be called, I suppose, 
an “accidental hero” of the First 
World War, sets fragments of the 
career of a thrill-seeking boy against 
the chaos of battle. Cocteau’s point, 
I think, is that no one does “see” a 
war. It is simply too big. The his- 
torians, consequently, always get it 
wrong; and even the people involved 
in it see only glimpses of what they 
take to be its pattern. In fact, like 
much of life itself, it is without pat- 
tern, meaningless; or if it has design, 
that design is also—like life—too 
complex for human eyes. The “impos- 
tor” of the title, therefore, acts with- 
out understanding his action, though 
that action is interpreted by all the 
other characters to be meaningful. In 
the same way, he thinks he deceives 


others, in part does so, and com- 
pletely deceives himself. 
Impressionistic novels like Coc- 
teau’s always remind me a little of 
do-it-yourself kits and prefabricated 
houses, and perhaps there is a simi- 
larity in the satisfactions and frus- 
trations that we get from each. The 
reader’s experience as he fits the bits 
of character, action and theme into 
some sort of coherent arrangement is 
essentially creative. He doesn’t write 
the novel, but he does have a hand 
in determining its final shape. 
Though reading Cocteau is a good 
deal of fun, it can hardly be called 
easy. Reading James T. Farrell can. 
Today’s last example of simultaneous 
publication, A Dangerous Woman 
and Other Stories (Signet, $.35, pa- 
per; Vanguard, $3.50, cloth), is a 
rather random collection of Farrell’s 
recent short stories. At his best, as 
in “Boys and Girls,” an episode from 
the early career of Studs Lonigan, 
Farrell catches beautifully both the 
language and the point of view of that 
half-articulate gang he managed to 
build into something like a national 
institution. Before Iris initiates Studs 
into the mysteries of sex, for in- 
stance, he inspects her conquests: 
“She rose and circled the room, 
walking as she imagined Theda Bara 
would if Theda were in a room full 
of heroes. She kept telling them not 
to get sore eyes, because she didn’t 
like to be the cause of anybody be- 
coming a four-eyes. She stopped be- 
fore Mush Joss and told him that 
she wasn’t poison ivory. Then she 
sat down again on the flower-designed 
rug and told Red to tell them all 
some more dirty jokes. Red said that 
she was a dirty enough joke, and they 
laughed, and then he told some 
jokes. She sang ‘Rings on My Fin- 
gers’ and ‘My Lulu.’ She told Jerry 
Rooney and Hugh Nolan, one of Jim 
Nolan’s younger brothers, that they 
were both pretty young and they 
would have to be careful not to get 
cross-eyed. She sat sighing and 
thinking that she would start the pa- 
rade soon. She felt good and thought 
that it was awful nice for boys 
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and girls to play with each other.” 

The weakest stories in the book, 
on the other hand, drive home their 
little moral lessons with sledge-ham- 
mer blows. Suddenly Author with a 


capital A arrives on the scene to ex- 
plain, as in “Edna’s Husband,” what 
is already more than clear enough: 
told this and 
laughed, and others have laughed 


“Ive often story 





when they heard it. But there never 
is any real mirth in my laughter. It’s 
bitter laughter. Such human ignor. 
ance, stupidity, backwardness pains 
me. It always has.” 





Authors of Our Freedom 


Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper War on Britain, 1764-1776. 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Knop}. 318 pp. $6.00. 


“IT was by means of News papers 
that we receiv'd & spread the Notice 
of the tyrannical Designs formed 
against America, and kindled a Spirit 
that has been sufficient to repel them.” 
This was the biased boast of a promi- 
nent Whig newspaperman, but the 
book under review presents strong 
evidence in support of his claim. Un- 
doubtedly, the “Harangues of the 
Preachers” and other Patriots greatly 
influenced the course of public opin- 
ion, and also the songs and the slo- 
gans that Whig leaders passed along 
by word of mouth. Almanacs and 
broadsides played an important role, 
and there were those, no doubt. who 
were Patriots because they were 
afraid not to be—reprisals could be 
stern. But of all the “many ways of 
kneading men’s minds,” Mr. Schles- 
inger concludes, “none equaled the 
They 
greater volume of political and con- 
than all the 
other media combined.” 


newspapers.” “dispensed a 


stitutional argument 

Modern readers may need to be 
reminded that the colonial newspaper 
was a far cry from the newspaper of 
today. It was smaller in size than a 
tabloid and consisted, as a rule. of 
only four pages. It was totally lack- 
ing in what our journalists would 
call “visual appeal.” The small. hand 
set type was difficult to read at best. 
and clumsy work on the hand-presses 
sometimes made it barely legible. 
Headlines and embellishments were 
rare, although the divided-snake car- 
toon of the Albany Congress period 
did reappear from time to time, and 
imitation. 


occasionally stimulated 


Capitals and italics were used far 
more generously than nowadays, in 
part to provide emphasis. It took the 
troubles with the Mother Country to 
make the American editor realize that 
he could be a molder of opinion as 
well as a dispenser of news. If the 
newspapers made the Revolution, the 
Revolution in turn made the news- 
papers. 

What first galvanized 
editors into action was the Stamp 


American 


Tax, which seemed specifically de- 
signed to put them out of business. 
For each copy of a newspaper printed 
on “half a sheet” the tax was a half- 
penny, and for larger sizes a penny. 
To this was added a two-shilling tax 
for each advertisement, and unbear- 
ably high taxes on every variety of 
job printing. Certainly the British 
authors of the act could hardly have 
thought of a better way to cultivate 
newspaper hostility, but perhaps 
they, like the editors, had not fore- 
seen the tremendous propaganda 
potential their action would unleash. 
British policy the American 
little choice but to 
cease publication. Most of the news- 


gave 
press resist or 
papers resisted. 


Thereafter, when other disputes 


with Great Britain occurred. the 


American newspapers were condi- 
tioned to participation, and partici- 
pation against the Mother Country. 
A few editors went along with the 
Tories, but the great majority lined 
up with the Whigs. They found that 
by engaging in controversy they 
lengthened their subscription lists: 


many of them not only reported fa- 


Reviewed by John D. Hicks 


Professor of history emeritus, 
University of California 


vorably on Patriot activities, but 
aided and abetted them in every way 
they could. The newspapers published 
patriotic speeches, reprinted _anti- 
British pamphlets and_ broadsides} 
gave space to angry letter-writers} 
and featured what we today would 
call columnists. Throughout the tenf 
years of wrangling that preceded the 
outbreak of war, enough sora 
took the anti-British side to swing 
the course of events firmly toward 
Revolution. By their actions they 
made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence first a possibility, then a fact. 
And, although the Whigs sometimes 
tyrannized shamelessly over Tor) 
editors, the Revolution in the end was 
a great step forward for the press. 

All this and more Mr. Schlesinger 
backs up with the soundest scholar 
ship. He has even prevailed upon his 
publisher to let his footnotes live as 
footnotes, instead of destroying half 
their usefulness by hiding them im 
the back pages. Surely even the his 
torical amateur must have an inter 
est in where an author gets his infor 
will in these 


references the overwhelming prepon 


mation. and observe 


derance of contemporary sources 
Both text and footnotes are admit 
ably composed. 

This book will hardly compete with 
the latest whodunit, but it will re 
ward the intelligent reader. He ma} 
little one ag? 
learns from another; colonialism wé 


even reflect on how 
certainly gasping for breath as eat! 
as 1776, but some nations still think 
that they can get away with it I 
definitely. 
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SHEPILOV 

As you have undoubtedly already been in- 
formed by Boris I. Nicolaevsky, Louis Fischer 
js mistaken when he asserts, in his “Georgi 
Zhukov’s Fatal Error’ (NL, February 10), 
that Dmitri Shepilov was Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union at the time of the June 
purge of the so-called group. 
Several months previously, he had been suc- 
ceeded in this post by Andrei Gromyko. 

This seems to be a bad time for the experts. 
In a recent article on Khrushchey in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Stewart Alsop stated that 
the Tsarist secret political police organization 
was called the Cheka. (Its actual name, of 
course, was the Okhrana.) 

Catonsville, Md. Joun B. O'DONNELL 


anti-Party 


GERMAN NEUTRALITY 


Richard C. Hottelet’s arguments against any 
oer of a neutral status for Germany in ex- 
change for its unification under freedom (“The 
Illusion of German Neutrality,’ NL, January 
20) are not convincing to those of us who 
regard the freedom of the people of Russia 
and the satellites as the only guarantee against 
a nuclear conflict. To achieve this objective, it 
is essential to gain and retain the sympathies 
of the world and to insidious 
neutralism that appears to be gaining ground. 
We can do so if we show that Russia’s top 
bureaucrats are interested only in expansion 
and their freedom to oppress and exploit the 
peoples under their control. From this point of 
view, an offer to neutralize a united and free 
Germany is a most powerful weapon. 

“German neutrality,” says Hottelet, “is value- 
less as a negotiating counter because no country 
wants it.” The question then shifts to whether 


destroy an 


the Western democracies, including Germany, 
should want a united, free and neutral Ger- 
many. Hottelet answers that question for us in 
a decisive affirmative by stating why the Rus- 
do not want it and will not 
consent to it. “Abandonment,” he writes, “of 
Ulbricht and the DDR would mean the loss 
of a strategic springboard in the center of 
Europe and a highly skilled labor force to 
the consolidated economic plan, not to mention 
the uranium deposits of the Erzgebirge. With- 


sian dictators 


drawal from Germany on terms other than West- 
fn surrender would appear so obviously as a 
Soviet defeat that it would profoundly shock the 
satellites and probably the Soviet party itself.” 
And, he should have added, it would be the 
Steatest! encouragement for the people under 
the heel of the Kremlin oligarchy to continue 
‘truggling for their freedom. 

“A neutrality which cut Germany off from the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


should not exceed 300 words. 


letters 


rest of the world, as it inevitably would, would 
strike at the heart of Western unity,” Hottelet 
also declares. But why is it inevitable that a 
neutral Germany would be cut off from the 
rest of the world? If Russia remains a totali- 
tarian dictatorship, Germany would still be in 
danger, in spite of its neutrality, and this alone 
would the West. 
there is no reason for assuming that danger 
from the East is the only factor pushing Ger- 
many and other European countries toward 
a United Europe. 

Nor is there any valid reason to suppose 
that a democratic, neutral Germany would arm 


drive it toward Moreover, 


to the teeth against its present allies. There 
is just as much reason to believe that a free 
German people would be happy to unite with 
other European countries in order to derive 
the benefits of a United Europe. There is no 
inevitability either way. There are risks, of 
course, but the advantages which a free, united 
Germany would bring to the peoples of the 
satellites, of Russia, and consequently of the 
whole world, are easily worth the risks. 

From the true proposition which Hottelet 
makes to the effect that the German people 
(surely a majority) oppose neutrality, it simply 
follows that they must first be convinced that 
a free, united, neutral Germany can be of in- 
estimable benefit to them as well as the rest 
of the world. Any suggestion that a neutral 
Germany should be offered to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment without the consent of the German 
people, let alone against their consent, should 
not even be discussed. And it would seem that 
their consent could be obtained if they were 
convinced that the United States would never 
leave them in the lurch in the event of an attack 
by the Russian dictators. This may not be an 
easy problem, but it is not insurmountable. 

“The Soviet aim is not a neutral Germany 
but an isolated Germany,” says Hottelet, and 
he is a thousand per cent correct. Before, how- 
ever, making an offer of a neutral Germany 
based on uniiy and freedom, we must be con- 
vinced that it is to our advantage. Then we 
can use the offer as a weapon in the cold war 
to show up the chicanery of the Kremlin gang. 
Chicago ALBERT GOLDMAN 


LATIN AMERICA 


Daniel James’s “Latin America Ousts Dicta- 
tors” (NL, February 3) is extremely informa- 
tive. It is interesting to note, however, that 
it is inconsistent with the views expressed in 
your “Between Issues” column. 

As James correctly intimates, the collapse 
of the dictators for the 
Communists. We group of 
satellites at our back door. We 
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CONTINUED 


must not allow our unrealistic pipe dreams to 
swerve us from what the goal of U. S. policy 
must be: the removal of Communism as a 
threat to our power, ideals, and even way 
of life. It is unfortunate, but we might as 
well recognize the fact that our staunchest 
supporters abroad are dictators, and that our 
least reliable “friends” are democrats, liberals, 
etc. Indeed, now that the scale is tipping in 
favor of Communism, we can even less afford 
to be finicky about what form or shape anti- 
Communism takes in foreign lands. 

I suggest a reappraisal of the policy ex- 
pressed in your “Between Issues” column, this 
time taking into account not only the editors’ 
moralistic idealism but also their patriotic 
obligations. If this is done, you will find 
yourself in harmony with the glaring facts 
of life. 

Worcester, Mass. Erik STENMARK 
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ja, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 


Germ: Czechosievak 
am different kind of trip for the young in spirit whe don’t 
want te be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write te: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Boy L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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DURING FINAL 


NOTICE 
NO ONE SEATED 
10_ MI 





TES! 


MARLENE DI ETRICH 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


WITNESS "2? 
PROSECUTION 


Released Oru EJumiteo artists 





ARTHUR HORNBLOW’S proouction 
ot AGATHA CHRISTIE'S susrense masreenece 


ASTOR |PLAZA 
B'way & 45th St. 58th Near Madison 

Doors Open9:45 A.M. 

Late Show 12:00 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center ¢ Ci 6-4600 
“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” 


Starring 


YUL BRYNNER 


” MARIA SCHELL - CLAIRE BLOOM 
Screen Play And Direction by RICHARD BROOKS - Produced by PANDRO S$, BERMAN 
An M-G-M Release - in METROCOLOR 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“BAND BOX REVUE”— 
Brilliant new revue... with the 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble...Symphony Orchestra. 






































MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 4l1c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





The New 


leader 


















eader 





THESE 
AMERICANS 
AND 
800,000 
OTHERS 
ARE 


CANCER 





Alive today . . . because they went to their doctors in time! 


Every year more and more Americans are being cured of 
cancer. But the tragic fact, our doctors tell us, is that every 
sixth cancer death is a needless death. So many people just 
don’t consult their doctors when the disease is in its early... 
and therefore more curable . . . stage. 

Let’s give our doctors a chance to head off cancer in time! 
Form the life-saving habit of a head-to-toe health checkup 
once a year. For men, this should include a chest x-ray; for 
women, a pelvic examination. 

Make ita habit... for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY % 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 





Photographed at the Nassau Straw Market, one of the tourist attractions of the Bahamas. 


F you are like most couples, thé 
years after forty-five can be as rewarding as any in your lives. You’vé 
raised the children, seen them settled. Now you can look forward t 
enjoying many things you deferred while the family was growing up—t 
pleasant years made secure and independent by a lifetime of saving. Ho 
wise to protect that independence by investing part of your savings con 
servatively in safe, sure U.S. Savings Bonds! The return is good—3'%% 2 
the bonds’ maturity. And you can increase your security so easily by buying 
more Series E Bonds regularly where you bank or automatically throug! 
the Payroll Savings Plan at work. Or, if you’d rather have your interest 4a! 
current income, order Series H Bonds through your banker. The time to dt 


it? Now. When financial independence counts, count on U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S, Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 

















